OW many old recollections, and how 
‘@ many dormant sympathies, Christmas-time 
§ awakens! The old house, the room, the 
merry voices and smiling faces, the jest, the laugh, 
the most minute and trivial circumstance con- 
nected with those happy meetings, crowd upon 
our mind at each recurrence of the season, as if 
the last assemblage had been but yesterday. Hap- 
py, happy Christmas, that can win us back to the 
delusions of our childish days, recall to the old 
man the pleasures of his youth, and transport 
the traveler back to his own fireside and quiet 
home!—Charles Dickens. 
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Her Prison 


The Pathetic Story of Ludivine Lachance 


By Yvonne Pirrots . 


a bitter irony of fate . . . such is 

the name of the unfortunate deaf- 
blind Canadian girl, Ludivine Lachance 
(“La chance” means in French “the 
luck”!) whose life was so short and 
so sad! 

She was born in 1895, in the log cabin 
of very poor farmers living at the edge 
of a forest in one of those endless Ca- 
nadian districts where roads are often 
almost impassable and houses hundreds 
of miles apart. The baby possessed all 
her senses and had begun to talk when, 
between two and three years, an attack 
of meningitis made her totally deaf and 
blind. A few weeks later she had also 
forgotten speech. 

Her parents loved her dearly in their 
rough way, but they were obliged to 
work outdoors nearly all the day long, 
so, to preserve the child from accidents, 
they conceived the idea of shutting her 
up in a dark and narrow room, a closet 
without a window, without any other 


"Ta bites are names that seem to be 


opening than a door always locked! The ~ 


air was irrespirable. In winter as well 
as in summer the poor child applied her 
mouth to the cracks between the boards 
and eagerly inhaled the blasts of the 
wind. She went backwards and for- 
wards during hours and hours in her 
*This book, by Corinne Rocheleau, has been pre- 
viously reviewed (see Volta Review, June, 1928, 
Page 436), but it merits more attention, and Miss 


Pitrois’ vivid and appreciative condensation is 
gladly published.—Editor. 
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dark cell like an imprisoned wild beast, 
uttering from time to time a sort of 
roaring; then she went to her trundle- 
bed—the only piece of furniture that she 
had not broken in one of her fits of 
anger—and fell on it in a heavy sleep. 
In all seasons she was barefooted, and 
her only garment was a kind of shapeless 
bag, which it was almost impossible to 
persuade her to change. 

How vivid must have been the little 
light of intelligence, that seemed so 
totally extinguished, to have survived for 
years and years, and years again, this 
dreadful existence! For Ludivine was 
growing up. The innocent three-year- 
old little captive was five ... eight... 
ten... twelve... fifteen... sixteen! 
Yes, when sixteen years old she was 
still in this jail—she spent thirteen years 
there! When they came home after 
their hard work, her parents cared for 
her as well as they could; they gave her 
food, which she snatched from their 
hands and devoured like a beast; they 
took her a few moments with them to 
caress and fondle, but she was so well 
accustomed to her horrid cell that she 
went there again by herself. 

The neighboring people, as ignorant 
as the parents themselves, pitied the 
Lachances for their “bad luck” in hav- 
ing in their charge this idiot, this mon- 
ster; and that was all! Only the vicar 
of the parish knew the miracles realized 
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The locked door of the prison where an inno- 
cent child spent thirteen years of her life 


by faith and mercy; he knew that, very 
far off in the great town of Montreal, a 
splendid school for deaf girls, conducted 
by sisters of Providence, would certainly 
receive Ludivine with open arms. Alas! 
for a long time the Lachances, full of 
prejudice against convents, rejected all 
his advice; they refused to be separated 
from the child whom their foolish affec- 
tion made a martyr. And perhaps this 
case is not unique! 

However, the sisters of Montreal had 
heard from the kind priest of the unfor- 
tunate girl. Full of desire to help her, 
two of them made, in 1909, the long 
journey from Canada to France; they 
went tothe school for deaf girls of 
Notre Dame de Larnay, near Poictiers, 
and spent a year there learning the meth- 
ods of teaching the deaf-blind. Twice 


the chaplain of the Montreal school went ; 
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to the Lachances to try to overcome their 
resistance, but it was only at his second 
visit, in June, 1911, that he finally suc- 
ceeded, and the nuns received a letter 
telling them to come and fetch their 
pupil. 

But what was the consternation of the 
two kind sisters upon their arrival when 
they saw emerging from a dark cell a 
brutish creature, dim, disheveled, who, 
in her shapeless bag, really did not look 
human! By caresses, sweets and fruits, 
they tried to tame her. Ludivine rather 
quietly fingered the faces of the sisters, 
felt in their pockets for dainties. But 
as soon as they tried to dress her de- 
cently, to put stockings and shoes upon 
her, she gave way to an indescribable fit 
of madness. They were obliged to wait 
a full week before they could take her 
with them. The endless trip by railway 
was a series of howls, kicks, scratches. . 
Some travelers were exasperated ; others 
wept at the sight of such misery. 

At last they reached Montreal, the 
door of the school opened before the 
poor girl whom the sisters had drawn 
“out of her prison” of wood and now 
intended to take, within the limits of 
possibility, “out of her prison” of silence 
and darkness. Touch was the only 
means to do so and, for overmeasure of 
misfortune, Ludivine’s hands, never hav- 
ing been exercised at all, were almost 
useless; she could take things only with 
two fingers, the thumb and the fore- 
finger. The school physician, seeing this 
unfortunate being, said to the nuns, “She 
is a real beast; you can never do any- 
thing with her.” 

But the convent had deserved a splen- 
did name, “The Home of Holy Patience,” 


‘and all of this patience was to be exer- 


cised with Ludivine. Everyone took an 
interest in her, but it was _ Sister 
Angelique-Marie that was chosen to be 
her teacher, her spiritual mother. Ludi- 
vine was led everywhere, she felt her 
new surroundings, room, people, furni- 
ture. What a contrast, what an in- 
comprehensible change for the poor 
captive! The first thing she was ‘taught 
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—a very necessary one, indeed—was not 
to gobble her food, but to eat decently. 
One month after her arrival, Ludivine 
could wash herself. One month more 
and her teacher tried to suggest to her 
her first expressed idea, her first reason- 
ing: she spelled on her hand a conven- 
tional letter, o, to ask for an egg (oeuf 
in French). Three days elapsed before 
Ludivine could understand, make the 
sign herself and receive her egg. 


From that day the divine miracle con- 
tinued, and continued daily for seven 
years. Little by little, the monster be- 
came transformed, became a sweet and 
sympathetic girl who “spoke” by signs, 
read and wrote in Braille and in raised 
letters, was eager to learn to work 
manually. She could make all sorts of 
pretty things; after her death 150 were 
gathered in the museum of the school— 
baskets made in wicker, rush cane, book- 
marks in hand-woven silk, frames, cush- 
ions, and so on. One day her teacher 
had to leave her for a few hours. She 
gave to the girl, to amuse herself during 
her absence, some pieces of woolen cloth, 
some thread, a needle, and a pair of 
scissors, without adding any order or 
explanation. When she came back the 
sister was amazed to find Ludivine’s doll 
dressed in a frock that the deaf-blind 
girl had cut, sewed, and adjusted with- 
out any help ... and a frock of the 
latest fashion, if you please! Where was 
the time when she had accepted only a 
bag for all her clothing? As soon as 
she had awakened to life, the feminine 
instinct had also awakened in her; she 
was not only particular, but modest and 
refined in her tastes; she liked to wear 
pretty dresses, to have a ribbon in her 
hair; between two collars that were of- 
fered to her, one newly ironed and one 
somewhat rumpled, she quickly chose the 
fresh one. One day she had received 
from her benefactresses a new dress that 
she refused to leave; to be sure that she 
would not be obliged to wear her old 
one again, she tore it to pieces and went 
to hide it in the linen basket! 
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‘But there was something a hundred 
times better—the moral and spiritual de- 
velopment of this imprisoned soul, the 
qualities of heart which revealed them- 
selves in Ludivine. She tenderly loved 
all the persons around her, who were so 
kind to her; she cherished above all her 
devoted teacher, Sister Angelique-Marie, 
she did everything to please her, ex- 
pressing her affection and gratitude in 
all sorts of touching little ways; she 
loved sweet Sister Ildefouse, the deaf- 
and-dumb nun who acted as her under- 
teacher and companion; she loved her 
poor parents, who came to visit her 
every year and were happy and moved 
to tears at the change in her. Above 
all, she loved the good God, with so 
much piety, so much innocent fervour, 
that her teacher could say, “When I 
come near Ludivine, I feel that I am 
nearer to God.” Everyone who knew 
her noticed “the sort of transfiguration 


Ludivine, the year following her entrance at 
the Montreal School 
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Exploring the wide, wide world—in the convent garden 


of the girl when she was at prayers. 
Then her-face became radiant and was 
illuminated with an inner light.” 

Dear little Ludivine! she was already 
very close to Heaven. The horrid con- 
dition of her childhood had left her 
tubercular. In spite of all care she de- 
clined slowly for several years. She had 


a frantic terror of death, which her 
teachers had explained to her during a 
visit to a churchyard, but when the great 
Reaper came to fetch her, she greeted 
him with a peaceful submission. In the 
spring of 1918 (she was 24 years old 
then, but always seemed a frail maiden 
of fifteen), lying in her narrow white 
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bed, conscious to her last breath, she 
asked to embrace once more her dear 
teachers; then she expired, piously kiss- 
ing a cross. This time, she was really 
“out of her prison”; merciful death had 
set her free. 


These touching details are extracted 
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from a beautiful book of 260 pages, 
richly illustrated, “Hors de Sa Prison,” 
published in French at Montreal. The 
author is a deaf woman, American by 
birth, partly educated in Canada, Miss 
Corinne Rocheleau. She is an extremely 
clever and interesting personality, and in 
a later article I intend to speak more 
fully of her and her accomplishments. 


Christmas Solitaire 


(Which Can Be Played Any Time in the Year) 


self. Each game requires either 
money, from five cents up, or else 
about two hours of your time. Only one 
game a week is allowable. Four games 
complete a set. At the end of the set, 
if rules have been followed faithfully, 
there is a delightful surprise—a gift—but 
that is a secret for the player to discover. 
The object is to give yourself pleas- 
ure by spending the money or the time 
for someone else, without receiving any 
thanks! It’s a real test of your skill. 


[tt is only one player—your- 


RULES 

1. Spend the money or the time in 
buying or making gifts for at least three 
people—man, woman, youth, child, rela- 
tive, neighbor, friend, or stranger. It 
is not permissible to give an article you 
already have on hand, unless you spend 
about two hours working on it. 

2. Give the gifts in such a way that 
the recipients cannot thank you. It takes 
more ingenuity than you think for— 
perhaps more than you have! If you 
receive thanks, that automatically ends 
the set, and you cannot play again until 
the four weeks are up. Of course the 
thanks cancel the surprise for yourself 
in that set. 


ILLUSTRATION 
One player writes: Last week I de- 
cided to spend twenty-five cents. At 


the five-and-ten-cent store I bought a 
fire-engine (painted red, of course!) and 
wandered around the streets till I saw 
a little lame boy hobbling along on a 
crutch. I put the engine into his hand, 
saying, “Santa Claus sent this to you 
last Christmas, only he couldn’t find 
you,” and hurried away before he had 
time to recover from his surprise. For 
ten cents I bought a rosebud, and walked 
through a cheap department store until 
I saw a drooping salesgirl (they are 
amazingly easy to find) and left it on 
her counter when she was not looking. 
Then for five cents I bought a jolly- 
looking red-cheeked apple, and left it 
on a park bench beside a tattered little 
old woman who was napping. 

- What can you buy for five cents? A 
package of gum, and give the pieces to 
five children, but guard against their 
thanks. Buy ‘picture postcards, write a 
cheery message or funny anecdote, and 
sign them Sunny Jim or Merry Sun- 
shine. Make candy or cookies or cakes, 
or else gay, frivolous things from paper, 
cloth, or ribbon. Develop your ingenu- 
ity—-it’s great fun. 

As for the surprise—you must win 
four consecutive games before you can 
find out anything about that. 

It is difficult for the player to win in 
this Solitaire, but it can be done!— 
L. Sif, 
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Christmas Peril 


By Joun A. FERRALL 


ARLEY was deaf, to begin with. 
There is no doubt whatever 


about that. True, he was not 
deaf in a Peckian sense, but merely 
deafened. Still he was so greatly deaf- 
ened that there were not lacking people 
who declared that he was too deafened 
to hear even the voice of conscience. 


Yes, Harley was as deaf as an adder; 
and you know how extremely deafened 
adders become. Not that it made any 
difference; it really did not. You see, 
Harley earned his daily bread, and 
sometimes butter, as a member of a 
troupe of acrobats that played the 
smaller theaters with an act that dis- 
pensed entirely with conversation. It 
was what is called, I believe, a “dumb” 
act. So, from the standpoint of meals 
and lodging, hearing was of little im- 
portance to Harley; and socially he was 
as non-existent as his hearing. 


No one, and certainly not Harley, 
seemed to know just how the deafness 
had come, or its cause. Perhaps as 
many as half a hundred specialists had 
examined and tested him from time to 
time as he traveled over the United 
States with the troupe, but there was 
no general agreement among them. 
Some, indeed, appeared to think that 
his inability to hear was nothing more 
than stubbornness. 

The members of the troupe who had 
known him for years, knowing him when 
he still had a remnant of hearing left, 
were inclined to think that his hearing 
had departed from lack of use. They 
insisted that Harley had never listened 
to anyone, even when he could hear. 
They added, too, like true optimists, 
that his deafness was undoubtedly a 
blessing, for it had sharpened his wits 


a trifle, and had it not been for his 
loss of hearing his brain would no 
doubt have atrophied from lack of use. 


Yes, Harley was as deaf as a post— 
even the Saturday Evening Post. So it 
happened that he failed to hear when 
some one called out to warn him that 
he was approaching too near to the 
business end of a powerful mule. Some 
time ago the Vorta Review told the 
story of a soldier who made this mis- 
take of going too near a mule, or, at 
least, of approaching the animal from 
the wrong direction. The companions 
of this unfortunate man caught him on 
the rebound, placed him on a stretcher, 
and started for the hospital. On the 
way the injured man regained con- 
sciousness. He gazed at the sky over- 
head and felt the swaying of the 
stretcher. Then he lowered his shaking 
hands feebly over the side of the 
stretcher and moved them about. He 
felt nothing but the air. “Oh, migosh,” 
hé groaned in despair, “I haven’t even 
hit the ground yet!” 

This is exactly the sort of thing that 
happened to our hero. The story hav- 
ing been told before, I should not re- 
peat it here were it not for the fact that 
in Harley’s case the ending was differ- 
ent. When he regained consciousness 
he found that he could hear! 

It is not surprising that he did not 
believe it at first. When he heard voices 
and the general sounds about him as he 
received full consciousness in the hos- 
pital, he merely thought it was his 
imagination; that he was still a trifle 
delirious. When he finally realized that 
he could actually hear, that the kick of 
the mule had restored his hearing, his 
joy knew no bounds. He lost no time 
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in detailing the miracle to the nurses 
and attendants—to anyone who came 
near. Much to his astonishment they 
did not seem to be at all excited. They 
gave the impression that regaining 
one’s hearing was just nothing at all to 
make a fuss over. 

His training as an acrobat, plus the 
fact that there was quite a heavy fall 
of snow on the ground, had saved Har- 
ley from serious injury, but it was con- 
sidered best that he remain in the hos- 
pital for a few days to recover fully 
from the shock. Lying in bed, a really 
comfortable bed, in a bright and cheer- 
ful room, was not exactly the sort of 
thing Harley would regard as a pun- 
ishment, so he hastened to agree to the 
plan. 

As he lay there on the dazzingly 
white cot in the private room that had 
been given him, how he delighted at 
the things he could hear! Surely, he 
thought, there is nothing, nothing in 
the world to compare with the harmony 
of sound. He was amazed when he re- 
membered that during the years of his 
deafness he had never seemed to regard 
the loss of his hearing as important. 
He could not understand how he could 
have been so unappreciative in his rec- 
ollections of what it meant to hear, for 
he had been able to hear quite well until 
he was twenty. : 

As the day wore on, however, and 
he sought to find in sleep a means of 
forgetting the blinding headache which 
came upon him, he began to wonder if 
all sounds actually were pleasant and 
desirable. He knew, of course, that 
people with normal hearing were able 
to sleep in spite of noises, but as he 
tried it himself he began to consider 
the thing as something in the nature of 
a miracle. 

Darkness came at last, but he con- 
tinued to toss about restlessly on his 
bed. Suddenly he was startled by the 
sound of music which appeared to come 
from the sky above the hospital. He 
listened attentively and not without 
some alarm for the trumpet sound, fully 
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believing that the music must be the 
harbinger of Gabriel’s approach. As 
the music continued, however, and no 
trumpet notes were heard, his courage 
returned to some extent and, urged by. 
his curiosity, he managed to get from 
the bed to the window, where he looked 
out and upward in an attempt to solve 
the mystery of the heavenly music. As 
a matter of fact, even to Harley’s in- 
discriminating ear, the music was con- 
siderably less than heavenly both in 
character and quality. Still he listened 
intently. The music ceased and there 
was a brief silence. Then from the sky 
a voice, loud and clear: “There is not 
a cough in a carload!” it declared, em- 
phatically. 

Harley racked his brain for an ex- 
planation. Certainly this was not ex- 
actly the sort of message one would 
reasonably expect from the angels. He 
concluded that he must have misunder- 
stood, and he listened carefully in the 
hope of some explanation. There was 
none, but the program was immediately 
repeated—the musical prelude, fol- 
lowed by the same confident assertion. 
Then it dawned upon Harley that he 
had seen the phrase used as part of a 
widely printed advertising campaign. 
He returned to his bed just a little 
irritated. 

He was not given long to nurse his 
irritation, for he was interrupted by 
what seemed to him the most unearthly 
sounds he had ever known. He rang 
wildly for the nurse, and when she 
came protested to her excitedly that 
murder, cruel, brutal murder, was be- 
ing committed in the hospital yard 
somewhere beneath his window. The 
nurse listened; then she smiled. 

“T. suppose it does sound like that to 
you—unaccustomed as you are to hear- 
ing any sounds at all,” she said, “but 
it is nothing unusual around here— 
just a couple of cats engaged in their 
nightly serenade.” 

Cats! Harley sank back on his bed. 
Could it be possible that two cats, or 
even a thousand cats, could make a 
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sound as horrible as that? He placed 
his hands closely to his ears and buried 
his head in his pillow. The cats con- 
tinued their serenade for perhaps ten 
minutes longer and then, apparently 
exhausted by their efforts, retired into 
the night. 


Delivery trucks continued to rumble 
along the street, but Harley did not 
mind them—-not in comparison to the 
noise the cats had supplied. They 
were sufficient, however, to keep him 
from sleep. About midnight a little 
variety was added by newsboys, mul- 
titudes of them, who passed the hos- 
pital in rapid succession crying out the 
latest murder. The street cars near by 
and, at intervals, the whistle of rail- 
way engines farther off, also mingled 
with the sounds that battered against 
Harley’s newly awakened ears. 


Abandoning all hope of sleep, he 
‘called the nurse and asked her if she 
could find him a newspaper with which 
to pass away the hours until sleep— 
or morning—came. She went out and 
returned shortly with a copy of the 
Boston Herald. Naturally, under the 
circumstances, Harley read all of it, 
including the advertisements. Tucked 
away among the Letters to the Editor 
he noticed a heading, “Crty Notses.” 
It introduced a letter which said, in 
part: 


“ |... I have recently had occasion to 
note the excessive noise of our streets and 


in the regions where large numbers of peo-. 


ple live. 

“Our streets are not too good, and trucks 
passing over them shake even the soundest 
of the buildings. They are also noisy. Then 
the automobilists blow their horns in season 
and out of season. They habitually call people 
from buildings by the use of the horn. They 
blow to amuse themselves and their children; 
they blow to pass the time. Then theré are 
hawkers who have voices that would make 
the loudest Klaxon horn blush with shame. 


“Tf this thing continues to grow worse, as 
it is now growing worse, how long it is going 
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to be till people will be moving out of the city 
to get a little peace? It is not the sensitive 
people who are discussing this now ; it is peo- 
ple of all kinds. A hell- let- loose city, as Bos- 
ton is rapidly becoming, is not going to profit 
from such conditions. . . . 

An involuntary shudder passed over 
Harley. Could it be that hearing really 
had its disadvantages? One would 
think so, from this Boston complaint; 
and even Harley knew enough to rea- 
lize that if conditions were attracting 
attention of this sort in Boston, where 
mental concentration is at such a high 
tide that distractions have a minimum 
chance for asserting themselves, what 
must the situation actually be? He 
could not help but remember, too, how 
delighted he had been that morning with 
a charming dance selection played on a 
talking machine across the street; and 
how his enthusiasm lessened after hear- 
ing the record played almost continu- 
ously from two until six o’clock. 


The hours dragged slowly by and 
daylight came. Some time later, hours 
later it seemed to Harley as he lay 
there listening to the rattling of milk 
cans and other sounds accompanying 
morning deliveries, the nurse came 
with his breakfast. 

“Merry Christmas, sir!” 
brightly. 

“Christmas ?” repeated Harley. 

“Certainly, sir,’ she responded. “Had 
you forgotten that today is Christmas? 
And a very happy one it must be— 
the happiest Christmas of your life— 
now that you’ve regained your hear- 
ing”! 

“Yes—oh, yes, indeed,” Harley as- 
sured her, his cheerfulness a_ trifle 
forced; and speaking in a louder tone 
as a fire-engine dashed by, pursued by 
the shriek of the chief’s car: “Yes, in- 
deed—the happiest Christmas of my life 
—now that I’ve regained my hearing.” 

But he knew in his heart that he lied. 


she said, 
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UST before Christmas, as I was 

walking down one of the holiday 

decked streets of our city, I was 
seized with that hemmed-in feeling that 
comes to all of us. I felt cramped, 
rooted, moss-grown. It was snowing, 
or trying to, and it suddenly came to 
me that I must go North—North as far 
as the bank-book allowed. So North it 
was. It had been years since I had been 
there in winter, and how I loved it! 
Never have I seen it more beautiful. 
The day of my arrival had been foggy 
in the early morning, but the frost 
tightened a bit and the sun came out, 
leaving the whole world a vast fairyland 
of living white. The poorest weeds 
close at hand were diamund decked, the 
trees covered their bare arms with jew- 
els fit for a king’s ransom, the tall pines 
across the white meadow towered into 
the blue, their white-encrusted green- 
ness giving off a million prisms to en- 
rapture the dazzled eyes of the woman 
who had come North to love them. 
Then the long ride through the pines 
with the vast dome of the North sky 
overhead. In the North the sky is dis- 
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Christmas in the Snow Country 


By ExvizaBETH RANKIN 


tinctly different. The stars never come 
down to play with you; the small ones 
are like diamond dust on the deep pur- 
ple and the larger ones shine alone and 
serene; and pervading ali around you is 
the incense of the pines. Oh, the sub- 
limity of it all! If I could make you 
see! The white breath of the fat horses 
is a mist in which Jaf’s Irish fairies dis- 
port themselves, gliding so easily from 
visibility to invisibility, and back again 
into mortal ken. They gather them- 
selves into a yellow cluster, they become 
the lighted doorway of the little house 
in the pines, where the Exiles live. In 
the doorway stands the “Exiless” and 
all the five little Exiles. You shake 
yourself fully awake as their warm lips 
touch your frost-cooled ones, and your 
welcome to the North is complete. 
Then the Christmas tree, Helen clasp- 
ing her new dolly with a thrill she will 
feel again years later, unbelieving that 
such perfection can be; Jack with his 
watch that really goes; the “Exiless” 
with a five-pound box of the finest can- 


dy. Not one sensible present came from 
the South. Oh yes, it was a good 
Christmas ! 


= 
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Fred DeLand 


“An Instrument of Service” 


By JosEPHINE B. TIMBERLAKE 


EMBERS of the Association, 
M whose membership dates back 

to 1921 or earlier, were shocked 
to learn in the October Votta REVIEW 
of the death of their friend Mr. DeLand. 
With many of them, by the evident 
personal interest displayed in his letters, 
he had cultivated a real acquaintance 
during the nine years of his connection 
with the Volta Bureau. . 

Before he entered this field, Mr. De- 
Land’s interest had been centered in 
electrical work. He had been president 
of several local telephone companies, 
had edited an electrical magazine, and 
had written extensively for journals 
dealing with the subject of electricity. 
Slowly his attention had become more 
and more attracted to the work and 
personality of Alexander Graham Bell, 
and he had studied every publication he 
could find which dealt with Dr. Bell’s 
history and achievements. In 1905 he 
offered to the Association his manu- 
script “The Real Romance of the Tele- 
phone,” which was published serially 
in the AssocraTION Review (which later 
became the Votta Review), and after- 
wards issued in book form by the Volta 
Bureau. 

In a letter to a friend, Dr. Bell said 
jokingly, “Who is this fellow DeLand? 
He seems to know more about me than 
I know about myself, and the curious 
part of it is that his historical state- 
ments are usually right.” 

In 1912 Mr. DeLand came to the 
Volta Bureau to take charge of the 
library. In 1913, he became Superin- 
tendent, and about a year later he was 
made Editor of the Votta Review. A 


serious illness, early in 1919, forced him 
to turn over a part of his work to an 
assistant, but he remained Superintend- 
ent of the Bureau until July, 1921, when 
continued ill-health obliged him to offer 
his resignation. 


Although he was always interested 
in all of the work of the Association, 
he was especially so, perhaps, in the 
part that dealt with problems of the 
hard of hearing. Before he became 
Editor, the Votta Review had con- 
tained little or no material for teachers 
or students of lip-reading. Realizing 
the need in this field, Mr. DeLand be- 
gan at once to emphasize it. He se- 
cured contributions especially -intended 
to hearten the adult deafened; he en- 
couraged teachers, pioneering in the 
teaching of lip-reading; he did every- 
thing in his power to promote such 
schools in new places, and to aid in the 
establishment of organizations for the 
hard of hearing. The extent of his in- 
fluence is seldom realized, but it. still 
continues, and evidence of it has been 
emphasized since his death by letters 
like the following: 

I was filled with a sense of regret when I 
opened the October Vorta Review and saw 
the notice of the passing of Mr. DeLand. I 
am writing to extend to you and your co- 
workers my feeling of sympathy for the per- 
sonal loss that you have sustained. The loss 
to the Volta Bureau, and to all who through 


it and its influence have been associated with 
and helped by Mr. DeLand, is keen. 

I remember the first time I came to the 
Volta Bureau, alone and just entering the 
work. Mr. DeLand put into my hands that 
precious little first edition of John Bulwer’s 
book “Philocophus,” the name of which is now 
borne by three associations of deafened people, 
who owe the name of their club to the in- 
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spiration of Mr. DeLand. Since that first 
visit to Washington I have had many evidences 
of Mr. DeLand’s kindly interest. I am sure 
that I am one of many who have been ‘by him 
encouraged to carry on, and who will ever 
remember him with a feeling of gratitude. 
Mr. DeLand often said that his chief 
wish for the Volta Bureau was to make 
it an instrument of service. Probably 
he never realized that he himself an- 
swered exactly to that description. It 
is no exaggeration to say that his great- 
est pleasure came from the conscious- 
ness of having been, able to render as- 
sistance when it was needed; and even 
after increasing weakness confined him 
to his home and made it almost im- 
possible for him to hold a pen, he de- 
lighted in being called upon to help the 
Volta Bureau solve some knotty prob- 
lem in which his remarkable memory 
was an invaluable aid. 
« His admiration for Dr. Bell grew into 
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a rare devotion, and the great inventor 
reciprocated with warm friendship and 
unfailing encouragement. On Christ- 
mas Eve, 1919, Dr. Bell telegraphed 
him from Nova Scotia: “I want you to 
know how much I appreciate all you 
are doing for the Association and the 
Bureau,” and two and a half years 
later, just before his death, he said to 
those beside his bed, “Tell DeLand I 
loved him.” 

Mr. DeLand was seventy-five years 
old at the time of his death—a fact. sur- 
prising to most people who knew him. 
As those who saw him, even very re- 
cently, will testify, he appeared much 
younger. 

In the death of its Honorary Superin- 
tendent, the Volta Bureau has lost a 
warm supporter, a life-member, and a 
tireless worker who quadrupled the size 
of the Association. 


IX brothers and sisters and a father to 

keep house for at an age when other girls 

“trip it on the light fantastic toe,” and 
growing deafer all the time—that was the time 
when I first learned to know, through his 
letters, Mr. Fred DeLand at the Volta Bu- 
reau. There was hardly ever a letter that 
did not hold some cheering word, a suggestion, 
or a fatherly bit of advice. I still treasure 
some of them. 

“Why not write us an article on child 
training?” Could I? The idea took root and 
there followed a short paper, “The Business of 
Being a Mother,” published in the Votta 
Review in 1914. And I found that I could 
express myself in English. 

“Don’t lose ‘courage,” he continued, “and 
send us a series. of articles on your work in 
the public evening school classes in lip-read- 
ing,” (that I had started in 1915 in Man- 
hattan). When the suggestion came I hardly 
knew how to go about writing such articles. 
Mr. DeLand’s faith in my ability, however, 
strengthened the determination, and the work 
developed without much difficulty. 

Next came his inspiring proposal that I 
compile a textbook on lip-reading for class 


Fred DeLand: A Valedictory 


By Louts— MorGensTERN NEwscCHutTz 


use. Was I able to attempt this withcut any 
academic training, with just a little over seven 
years of public school education in Vienna, 
Austria? 


“Certainly ;” he claimed, “Write it, go over 
the manuscript to be sure you have done 
something worth while, and then send it to 
me to look over.” “Lip-Reading for Class 
Instruction” was the outcome, accepted by the 
New York City Board of Education for use 
in the public schools. 


In how many other cases Mr. DeLand may 
have sent cheering: and helpful words, I can 
only surmise. His understanding of the prob- 
lems of deafness was deep; his kindliness and 
patience’ knew no bounds; his interest in those 
who endeavor to work out from the social 
and economic limitations imposed by loss of 
hearing never wavered. That his health was 
not able to withstand the strain will always 
be cause for regret. To our sorrow he has 
now passed to the Great Beyond, from which 
there is no return. His memory will continue 
to live on in the hearts of many whom he 
helped to a better place on earth. 


pre! 
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Frances W. Gawith 


1859-1928 


A Tribute from Clarke School 


N the morning of Sunday, June 3, 
there 


“Passed a soul that grew to music 
Till it was with God in tune.” 


“Silence here, for love is silent, gazing on the 
lessening sail, 

Silence here, for grief is voiceless when the 
mighty minstrels fail, 

Silence here, but far beyond us many voices, 
crying, ‘Hail!’” 

Frances Weston Gawith, Associate 
Principal of the Clarke School, has en- 
tered into Eternal Life. Considered by 
many the most remarkable teacher in 
her special profession, we dare not now 
think how great a loss her going is to 
this school. 

Miss Gawith was a native of New 
Bedford. After having been graduated 
from the Salem Normal School, she 
taught for a few years in the public 
schools of that city, later taking up the 
teaching of deaf children with a youth- 
ful enthusiasm and tireless devotion 
which have made her forty-seven years’ 
connection with Clarke School a very 
rich contribution to the education of the 
deaf at large. She was for twenty-four 
years in charge of our Intermediate 
Department and was appointed Asso- 
ciate Principal in 1918. She under- 
stood, as few seem able to, the problems 
of deaf children. We cannot estimate 
the value of her work in this particular. 
In thinking out methods of language 
teaching, she was most gifted. Our 
normal students, whom she taught, are 
now giving deaf children in this and 
many other countries the benefit of her 
rare ability and selfless labors. 

Services were held on Tuesday after- 
noon in the Chapel of Hubbard Hall. 


Francis W. Gawith 


Masses of rare flowers were expressive 
of the love and appreciation felt by her 
friends from many walks of life. A 
large number of our old boys and girls 
were there to honor her memory. The 
Reverend Mr. Welles, for some years 
her minister at the Edwards Church, 
conducted the services. Her closest 
friends feel that his words of eulogy 
which follow are a fitting testimonial to 
the beauty of her life: 

“Think of these forty-seven years 
dedicated to a great purpose, lived with 
sacrificial devotion unstinted, for a work 
worthwhile. It makes us humble, rev- 
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erent. It makes us understand that here 
we are before something which is very 
sacred and holy, and that here in this 
life, in some mysterious way we cannot 
quite explain, we have come into the 
very presence of our God, for God does 
live in human form, and God does ap- 
pear in the lives of His servants who 
give themselves to His work and who 
make their lives to be lived for Him. 

“What an eager spirit she had! 
Never growing old, always young and 
ready for new adventure, always con- 
genial to new truth. Her mind was 
open to ail that was beautiful and love- 
ly; her mind was closed to what was 
evil and ugly. She loved whatever was 
lovely and of good report; she hated 
what was loathsome and what was not 
worthy of her best. It is not always 
easy to take a second place, and yet she 
took that place graciously, willingly, 
purposefully. A song is never quite 
complete without its accompaniment, but 
accompaniment and song blend into one 
true and beautiful harmony, and ‘iat i is 
what there was here, a harmony’ spirit 
which made some of us see God. Her 
work was honest and sincere throughout. 
She hated what was shoddy and sloven- 
ly. She gave her best always, and yet 
was approachable and ready to receive 
those of us who came when we did not 
give our best. 

“The mark of her life is indelibly 
printed on the lives of many, and their 
spirits today rise up to bless her in 
thankful gratitude to our God for what 
He has given us in this beautiful life 
of Frances Gawith.”* 


Extracts From a Frew MessaGEes 
AND LetTerRS RECEIVED AT THE SCHOOL. 


“American Association and the pro- 
fession in general have lost a great 
teacher in the death of Miss Gawith. 

“Harris President.” 

“She was truly an inspiration, and 

there is not one of us boys and girls 


*Quotation from the Clarke School Alumni Bulle- 
tin, July, 1928. 
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who has not become a better man’ or 
woman by knowing her. We must all 
carry on and perpetuate her lofty ideals. 
My sense of loss is very keen, as she 
has always occupied a unique place in 
my affections—ever since the day I en- 
tered school many, many years ago... . 
I keep thinking how fortunate the School 
was to have had the benefit of Miss 
Gawith’s wonderful ability for such a 
long period. She truly gave the best 
of herself to us, and we must never, 
never forget this.” 

“T heard last night of Miss Gawith’s 
going, and instantly Stevenson’s lines 
leapt into my thoughts: 

Home is the sailor, home from the sea, 

And the hunter home from the hill. 

“I woke early this morning thinking 
of you both and of how much you had 
both meant to me and to countless others. 
I think you would be surprised at the 
things I have remembered through all 
the years—and every one of those 
memories either a delight or an inspi- 
ration. You remember I lived in Baker 
Hall. As I look back now I do not see 
how Miss Gawith had time and strength 
to give so much of herself to a mere 
normal student. She did much to help 
me select the standards by which I have 
measured not only work, but people.” 

“It seems to me that no life that I 
have ever known was lived so selflessly 
as Miss Gawith’s. It was others who 
mattered with her. ... My personal 
debt to Miss Gawith is very great and 
very precious. Her inspiring confidence 
during the years that 1 was teaching, 
and then her desire that I should do the 
abridgingt for the School I remember 
with constant gratitude. I often won- 
der whether I would ever have begun 
writing at all had it not been for that 
start she gave me.” 

“But four things shall stand out pre- 

eminently in my thought of her: her love 


tReference is here made to the Jpettesmente of 
such books as 


“Pilgrim’s Progress,” Dickens’ stories. 
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of beauty; her strict and steadfast ad- 
herence to truth; the giving of herself 
so unstintingly and abundantly to the 
School, the children, her friends, a good 
cause, any or all of these things, as the 
occasion arose. Last and perhaps great- 
est of all, since so few people seem ever 
capable of it, was that she always held 
herself up to the highest and best that 
she knew with never a momentary lapse 
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or letting down. I believe it was this 
special trait in her that I loved best 
of all. 

“The School can never have another 
Miss Gawith, but her spirit will live and 
bless for many years to come all of us 


whose infinite good fortune it has been 


to know her and work under her. or 
with her.” 


Disregarding Deafness 


HEN a blind person meets 
W great success as a singer, or 

a deafened person is acclaimed 
a popular writer, or a dumb person be- 
comes an expert seamstress, we applaud 
their success and commend their judg- 
ment in taking the line of least resist- 
ance by entering a field in which they 
will not be handicapped. But surely 
the hard-of-hearing man who succeeds 
in a business wherein a quick and ac- 
curate understanding is essential de- 
serves considerable recognition, not only 
for his ability, but especially for his 
courage. 

The man I work for is a very suc- 
cessful auctioneer, although he has little 
hearing. He is the head of a large 
salvage business and the main profits 
accrue from the auction sales. When 
he took over the business after his 
father’s death, he took out his auction- 
eer’s license just as a matter of course— 
he has regulated his social and business 
life with complete disregard of his 
affliction. He is well known and his 
sales attract large crowds, mostly people 
who know him, but, of course, there are 
always some new faces. He mounts the 
stand to start his sale and begins with 
the announcement. “Ladies and gentle- 
men, most of you know that I am hard 
of hearing, but I make this announce- 
ment for any strangers who may be 


here—you will have to speak very loud 
for me to understand your bid.” He 
feels no embarrassment and the bidders 
make no comments. His clerk stands 
close to him, and occasionally it is neces- 
sary for him to repeat a bid, but gener- 
ally the sales are conducted without a 
hitch. 

The auctioneer was hard of hearing 
before he entered this business. He 
had to learn the methods of recondition- 
ing every conceivable type of merchan- 
dise, inform himself and. keep posted 
on market values of every line, meet 
people in all stations of life and be a 
shrewd trader. He hears well on the 
telephone, and so he tries as far as pos- 
sible to get required information by 
phone rather than in personal inter- 
views, but in conversation he is not ill at 
ease—the other fellow is the one who 
is out of luck because he has to shout. 
He has a telephone bell which is as 
loud as an’ ambulance gong, but he hard- 
ly ever hears it and someone in the 
office always answers for him. 

He has tried many hearing devices, 
but none gave sufficient aid to justify 
his being encumbered by it. He does 
not hesitate to travel alone, drives a 
car, plays cards for diversion, enjoys 
eating in restaurants and is generally a 
happy, popular and successful man. 


R. S. B. 
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EAR Friendly Folks: 
eS The wind blows straight from 
the north today. I feel the radi- 
ator to see if the steam is doing full 
duty. Surely that wind has been confer- 
ring with snow-covered fields. It blusters 
and rages. What is it trying to say, any- 


way? It seems to be a very understand-. 


ing sort of wind, for it realizes that my 
hearing is defective. It raises its voice 
and shrieks, and I get its message in 
spite of the fact that it’s all out of 
breath. It’s blustering about winter and 
Chiistmas; it’s blowing about new win- 
ter activities that are claiming atten- 
tion; it’s shouting, “Hurry, hurry! Let 
these friends into the Friendly Corner-— 
they ail have so much to say. Can't 
you see how ‘long you've kept them 
waiting?” Sure enough, I open the door 
and in they come trooping—travelers re- 
turned from England, Switzerland, ard 
Russia; book lovers clamoring to tell of 
some piece of literature that plays up 
deafness, club members talking of the 
latest social evening at the league— 
everybody enthusiastic because it has 
been three whole months since the tea- 
cups clinked in the Friendly Corner. Of 
course, the most excited one claims our 


attention first. No wonder, look at 
those mysterious bundles of hers. 


Christmas? Oh, yes! It’s just around the 
corner. Every once in a while a scampering 
breeze brings the corner into view, and we 
peek and smile—and get excited. There is so 
much of it. 

I’ve been shopping—for toys. The: little 
brown bear kept nodding and nodding and the 
dancing girl kept dancing and dancing. And 
then there was the movie cat who kept wink- 
ing at the tin soldier as all the French dolls 
went by, and the soldier got so excited his hat 
fell off, just as the saleslady asked what I 
wanted. . . . . I took the bear. You 
should see him. He squeaks if you press his 
tummy. I think I would, too. There is a 
big blue ribbon around his neck with a perky 
bow behind his left ear, and he struts up and 
down, up and down, and tells me all the 
gossip of toyland. I think he has a crush on 
Mary Sunshine, the big doll, though when I 
accused him he denied it. I took his picture 
this afternoon and he was thrilled. There 
was the wheelbarrow, too—he was pushing it, 
saying it reminded him of the good old days, 
though he wouldn’t say which ones. Instead, 
he just tumbled into the fireplace, getting 
ashes all over him. I had to fish him out and 
clean things up. Oh, yes, he is for the baby. 
Teddy hasn’t seen the bear yet, of course, but 
the bear has seen him. Says Baby will be a 
perfect master. . . I wish Christmas 
would hurry up and come from around the 
corner ! 


Here’s some one ready to tell us about 
Christmas parties for grown-ups. Much 
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as we like to squeak the teddy bear and 
run the toy trains, we have to pretend 
sometimes that we are more dignified, 
and so we have parties all for ourselves. 


I must tell you about the Christmas party 
our women’s club had. Those of you who 
are fortunate enough to belong to a hard of 
hearing club might like the game we played. 
When we went into the club rooms, each one 
was requested to write her name on a card. 
Later, these were passed around and each 
one took one. Then we were asked to step 
up to a table on which were all sorts of pic- 
tures, cut from advertisements. We _ were 
told to take one as a present to the one whose 
name we had drawn, but we were first given 
fifteen minutes in which to write a poem to 
accompany the present. The presents and 
poems were then collected for Santy Claus 
who soon came in and distributed the gifts, 
reading the poems aloud. I received a bunch 
of bananas, after having given away an auto- 
mobile. 

Another pleasant Christmas affair I at- 
tended was “A Holiday Festival in Many 
Lands” given by people of ten nationalities 
under direction of the Y.W.C.A. There were 
Ukranians, Poles, French, Spanish-Americans, 
Germans, British, American Indians, Scan- 
dinavians, Hungarians, Syrians and Italians. 
The Christmas scenes from each country were 
given, accompanied by native music. The 
object was to bring the people of all nation- 
alities in town together. 


“To bring the people of all nationali- 
ties together.” That brings us to a turn 
in the conversation and I’ll simply have 
to let some of these eager people tell us 
about their summer travels. The bands 
of international friendship are tightening. 
Another international ring letter has 
been started, too, and it goes ’way down 
to New Zealand. Let’s have a breezy 
account of a trip to England. It will 
make you forget that cold north wind, 
and -bring English sunshine and Ameri- 
can enthusiasm into our Corner. 


Just to show how heartily I approve of the 
Friendly Corner and all it means both inside 
and out of the covers of our magazine, and 
because I like friendliness as well as food (I 
must be honest), I have shown my approval 
by attending several famous C. C. luncheons. 
Now I feel that it’s about time to put my 
appreciation into black and white..... 

Upheavals come unexpectedly and we don’t 
like them while they last, but after the smoke 
clears we find that lots of things have been 
accomplished and things have been done be- 
cause they had to be done. My particular up- 
heaval threw me out to St. Louis and then 
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Miss Maud Randle of London 


across the Atlantic into “Merrie England” 
in the midst of unprecedented sunshine and a 
heat wave. Then it yanked me away from 


“London where I was having such a glorious 


time (and where I had tea with Miss Maud 
Randle one lovely Saturday in a room over- 
looking Trafalgar Square), and I landed here 
in Bath for three weeks. A beloved English 
auntie was destined to take “the cure,” and 
the Gods chose me to be her companion. 
Lucky me! 

One afternoon we were sitting in a lovely 
park. The old, old Abbey and the sun were 
behind us. The River Avon rolled at our 
feet. And over beyond were English mead- 
ows, and such trees, and a hill with a castle 
close to the top. 


I was reading—guess what? Last year’s 
copies of the Vorta Review! The upheaval 
was responsible for putting eighteen back 
numbers of our magazine in my trunk before 
leaving the States, and behold, the days have 
come when I have “plenty of time.” Hard 
to believe, but not imnossible. 


I have read and read, ‘not all at one sitting, 
but in the most favorable way imaginable—an 
article at the breakfast table, one of Jaf’s 
drolleries while sitting in an English garden 
waiting for tea, reports of the National Re- 
search Council while sitting in the “Pump 
Room” (built in 1798) where the famous hot 
spring still bubbles forth its healing waters, 
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and word for word the Friendly Corner while 
regarding the Roman Baths or on top of 
Beecher Cliff overlooking miles and miles of 
this historic country. 

And so it happens that on this day of Grace 
I have read down to the May, 1928, number, 
and feel quite up-to-date on all things pertain- 
ing to ourselves. The camp idea for hard of 
hearing folks is a splendid one and can be 
worked out. The discussion about church 
ear-phones is still fresh in my mind. And 
that brings me to the real point of this letter. 
The dear aunt and I attended services in this 
famous Abbey on our first Sunday in the city. 
It is in a fine state of repair and the outside 
is as interesting as the inside is beautiful. 
We were shown into a pew alongside of Bish- 
op Montague’s tomb. You remember him, of 
course. He passed on in 1594. It was 4 
good place to sit—there was the carved pulpit 
straight ahead of us, and the sunlight streamed 
in from the right showing numerous mural 
tablets. 


“These walls adorned with monument and bust 
Show how Bath waters serve to lay the dust” 


wrote one witty citizen. And there, just be- 
yond old Montague, my eye lights on the flags 
of the Allies, with my beloved Stars and 
Stripes nearest this way. What a happy touch 
of home! 

The choir comes in. I hear the boy alto 
and the organ. Church of England service 
is easy enough to follow if you can turn the 
pages of the prayer book fast enough. A 
venerable old man enters the pulpit. He is 
bald on top but well supplied with whiskers 
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where they’ll do a lip-reader no good. But 
what is that on the desk just in front of him? 
As I live, it is a microphone! I'll write and 
tell the Friendly Lady about this! 

Nothing to do for twenty minutes. I can’t 
hear him, I can’t see his lips. Why not look 
around and count the people using the ear- 
phones? What? Not one? Nary a one! 
Something funny there. My plans are laid. 
On some week day I'll lay a snare for some 
clean shaven verger. What healthy mustaches 
these Englishmen have! No use looking again. 
I take the first one handy and beckon to him 
from the steps of the pulpit. He gives a hitch 
to his robe and hastens to my side. “I’m in- 
terested in that instrument up there,” I begin. 
No need to say more. The flood-gates of his 
speech are opened. In spite of the mustache— 
“he’s sorry, but hit’s hout of horder just now. 
No, it wasn’t working last Sunday or the 
Suvday before, but (brightening) hit will be in 
perfect horder before September! Yes, he’d 
‘eard they ’ad such things in Hamerica. But 
this one is the best. No, ma’am, hit’s a Mar- 
coni phone. No, hit does not ’ave hear phones 
—hit ’as hamplifiers! See that gramaphone 
‘orn hup by the horgan, and the one in the 
south transept, hand the one in the choir? 
Wonderful, wasn’t hit, the things hinvented 
nowadays?” 

Well, there it is! Take it or leave it, if it’s 
working, but at least this town has made a 
Start. 

Last Sunday I counted the members of all 
ages and both sexes, sitting with hands cupped 
to ears during the sermon. I could see only 
seventeen, but many columns, tombs, and beau- 
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tifully carved choir stalls interfered with my 
line of vision. 

But when all is said and done, a cathedral, 
or an abbey, or a church, or hills, flowers and 
rivers—all are sermons in themselves. Even 


people! 


I’ve been telling you quite a bit about 
our new friends in Russia. What a 
far-away sound that name used to have, 
but when a letter comes from Mrs. Rau 
telling about her kindergarten for young 
deaf children or about the Club of 
Fluent Lip-Readers, I realize how close 
we all are in hopes and aspirations. Now 
they seem nearer than ever since one of 
our C. C. members has met them per- 
sonally and been made an honorary mem- 
ber of their Club. She will tell you 
something about her trip, which includ- 
ed Sweden, Russia and Greece. 


Our ship, a Swedish-American liner bound 
for Gothenburg, Sweden, carried many well- 
to-do Swedes who were going back to visit 
their native land. So there was a great wel- 
come when we landed. As we did not leave 
Gothenburg until late in the afternoon of the 
day we landed, an official of the Swedish- 
American Steamship Line saw that we were 
well taken care of. He had a large motor 
bus ready and we saw the sights of that im- 
maculately clean city. The horses were so 
big and fat and so well cared for as they 
pulled slowly their heavy loads over the hilly 
but beautifully paved streets. Women and 
men were the gardeners in the parks and about 
private houses, and I never saw anywhere such 
beautifully kept lawns and flower gardens. 
The flowers that we have at different times 
seemed to be blossoming together, for instance, 
hawthorne trees, azaleas, lilacs, nasturtiums, 
geraniums and the common garden flowers. 

Stockholm was an equally clean and attrac- 
tive city. The Swedes are a tall, straight 
people who step out briskly as they walk 
along. On the Fourth of July we went to a 
tea at the American Ambassador’s. in the 
afternoon. In the early evening we. went to 
the big park and saw some fine peasant danc- 
ing, and then the Yale Glee Club sang before 
an enormous crowd. 

Our trip to Leningrad by way of Abo, 
Helsingfors, Viborg and Rajajoki (the Rus- 
sian border), was most interesting, especially 
the part from Leningrad to Abo on the dinkey 
little steamer. You see, until we got down 


to the Crimea we were always quite far north 
and the days were very long and the nights 
short. While on this steamer we saw the 
most beautiful sunset with an afterglow that 
lasted about an hour, till ten P. M. Then at 
about 11:30 the beautiful silvery moon came 
up. 
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At the Russian border all our baggage was 
carefully examined, especially papers and 
printed matter. The railroad station at Lenin- 
grad is large and was filled with the greatest 
mob of humanity I have ever seen. All sorts 


- and conditions of people sitting on bundles or 


sleeping on benches, and some of them drunk. 
It was somewhat of a shock to see the con- 
dition of the city. Repairs to stucco and 
wrought iron and paint are badly needed. 
Leningrad is a huge city and we were located 
in the largest hotel which was once evidently 
handsome. The government owns and oper- 
ates the hotels. The beautiful damask napkins 
had once been in use, in a palace of the Czar, 
for the royal initials and crest were woven 
into them. Our bed room was huge, as was 
the bathroom where the plumbing was almost as 
much out of as in repair. We were taken to all 
kinds of universities, museums, children’s homes, 
and palaces where once lived the nobility but 
which now are the vacation or club houses 
of the workers. We saw a room full of won- 
derful crown jewels, gold toilet sets for queens, 
gorgeous jeweled saddles and trappings, and 
another room filled with the most exquisite 
Roman gold ornaments and bronze _ utensils 
recently excavated. The home for children 
at Pelertiof was the most impressive. We 
went into the country to see the Summer 
Palace and New Palace. In the latter were 
the invalid chair and special toys and desk 
made for the Czarevitch. The rooms of the 
Czar and his wife were just as they had 
walked out of them. I could fill a book if I 
tried to tell you of everything: the droshkies, 
the beggars, the wonderful collection in the 
Hermitage, marvellous St. Isaacs, the columns, 
statues, etc. 


Our next stop was Moscow. This, too, is 


a huge city swarming with people, heavy, for- 
lorn, unkempt and unfriendly. Being the 
capital city they have made more headway in 
cleaning it up and making it look better. They 
are also doing much work in the Kremlin so 
it looked for some time as though we would 
not get in there, but we did finally, and such a 
sight! I believe there is a saying to the effect 
that there is nothing on earth to surpass the 
Kremlin and nothing surpasses the Kremlin 
but Heaven. It ts wonderful. I also visited 
the school for the Deaf. It was not in ses- 
sion, but the Club for Lip-Readers does hold 
its meetings there—four a week. They speechi- 
fied to me and I replied and told how I 
brought them greetings from the Volta Bureau. 
I was made an Honorary Member. Prof. 
and Mrs. Rau are delightful people doing as 
fine and as self-sacrificing work as any done 
in America. My paper has given out and I 
must go and pack, for we leave early to- 
morrow for Athens. 


How fortunate I am in my _ corre- 
spondents! Just a short time ago a 
friend wrote from Germany telling me 
about the work for the deafened in Swe- 
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den. Up to the day the postman dropped 
that letter in my lap I had never heard 
of a lip-reading club in Sweden, but 
can’t you see them, those “tall, straight 
people who step out briskly”? Of 
course, they are in the lip-reading swim! 


Miss Gerda Myerson, secretary of the Swed- 
ish League for the Hard of Hearing, “Svenska 
Foreningen fér Dévos Val,” sent two issues 
of the Swedish monthly and a detailed letter 
about the trend of the hard of hearing move- 
ment in Sweden. 

The oldest League in Stockholm is seven 
years old and there are branches in Gothen- 
burg, Westeras, Upsala, and Sundsval. Their 
combined membership is about nine hundred. 
In the mother-league in Stockholm, there is a 
busy life. Lip-reading, called “labiology” 
there, is practiced intensely, and six teachers 
are active in the classes. The number of stu- 
dents amount to one hundred and fifty-six in 
the Capital, and forty-six in Gothenburg. In 
the league room there is also a radio appa- 
ratus with twenty connections. Every Thursday 
there are meetings with lectures; -Divine 
Services are held, excursions are made and 
museums are visited. There is also a youth- 
ful group, arranging dances and social affairs. 

The effort is made to have the movement 
known everywhere, through lectures in other 
places and broadcasting by radio. 5000 Kr. 
received from the government were partly ex- 
pended in assisting the smaller leagues. In 
Stockholm the league supports a school for 
hard of hearing children from the ages of 
four to eight (Kindergarten and first school 
year). In 1927 it was attended by seventeen 
children. The city authorities contributed an 
amount of 3400 Kr. for their education and 
an equal amount was raised by private means 
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and donations. The league has also a normal 
training course for teachers, and endeavors to 
ascertain the number of hard of hearing chil- 
dren in the larger cities. 

There is a consultation department for ear- 


. phones under supervision of an. otologist. For 


hard of hearing persons in small out-of-town 
places “apparatus boxes,” containing various 
makes of electrical and mechanical aids to 
hearing, are sent on approval. Electric light 
signals, as substitutes for doorbells, are like- 
wise sold in the league room. In a workroom 
opportunity is given to hard of hearing women 
to earn a living by needlework and art mend- 
ing. In 1927 no less than 9591 Kr. were paid 
out as wages there. 


Some day I am going to tell you about 
the young Czecho-Slovakian League, 
just four years old, going on five. Oh, 
there are so many, many things to talk 
about! There’s that visit which another 
friend paid to England, where she saw 
Miss Randle, and to Switzerland, where 
she saw Miss Amsler; there are all those 
stories to discuss; there’s a testimony 
from one in regard to faith healing— 
oh, we could go on for hours yet, but 
it’s tea time, and besides the wind is 
sighing now. It seems to be weary, or 
perhaps it thinks we should give other 
people a chance at the Votta Review 
pages. 

The merriest of Merry Christmases 
to each one of you! 

Tue Frrenpty Lapy. 


! A Merry Christmas 


A merry Christmas to each, to all, 


To young and old, to great and small, net 


To gay and sober, to plump and slim, 
To merry maid and husky him; 
Our heart has room for every one, 


With cheer for all and slight for none; 
A Merry Christmas from the Volta Review 
From friends to friends, from us to you. 
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Two Articles for Teachers 


from the 


Virginia School for the Deaf 


Work and Play in Our Junior Classes 


By 


S soon as our new pupils have 
A coset speech and lip-reading to 

justify it, we begin language work, 
teaching first some simple verbs that 
can be used in the school room, such 
as: ran, fell, saw, ate, hopped, and so 
on. At the same time we work on sim- 
ple expressions, such as: I love you, 
I am well, I got a box, We took a walk. 

We realize, of course, that many 
parents are eager to hear from their 
little ones rather than from the teacher, 
so as soon as our pupils can write, “I 
am well,” independently, we have them 
do so on postcards, signing their names 
after the single statement. We never 
allow our pupils to copy something on 
their postcards. or in their letters that 
the teacher or another pupil has written. 
From the very beginning the children 
know that whatever goes home must be 
their own effort. 

The second postcard may contain two 
sentences. “I am well. I love you”, 
or “I am well. I got a box”. We soon 
work up to: “We took a walk. We saw 
some sheep.” Little letters then follow. 
These cards and letters are worked up 
on the slate first, erased and each pupil 
required to reproduce what he can re- 
member. 

When the first little letter is worked 
up on the slate, the better pupils usual- 
ly reproduce all of it. The slower ones 


which we have not written. 


may remember only a sentence or two. 
In that case, they send home just what 
they remember and can reproduce with 
little or no help. When they see that 
other pupils have longer letters they 
make a greater effort the next time. 

We find it well sometimes to limit 
our intermediate pupils as to time, tell- 
ing them their letters must be finished 
by a given time. They will make a 
great effort to tell all they know in the 
allotted time. If the time is not lim- 
ited, there are always pupils who gaze 
at the ceiling, chew their pencils, and 
fill endless papers with repetition and 
triviai things that the teacher usually 
has to cut out. 

In our lower grades we have jour- 
nals once or twice a week. Monday is 
usually a favorite day, as there are al- 
ways week-end happenings to work on. 
At first we always have class journals, 
written on the slate by different pupils, 
then erased and reproduced on paper by 
each child. We find pupils pay much 
better attentior to any work put on the 
slate if they know the teacher may erase 
all or part of it, at any time, and call 
on them to reproduce it. 

When we start our journals on Mon- 
day morning, frequently we go back to 
Thursday or Friday of the week before, 
if there has been some special event of 
Then we 
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talk and write about Saturday—always 
a golden opportunity to bring in the 
negative form of the verb in “We did 
not come to school,” and out of school 
language. Perhaps the pupils have put 
clean sheets on their beds, washed the 
dishes, swept, or helped the matrons in 
some way. If so, they need help with 
the language. 

Saturday night there are usually 
movies and we encourage the children 
to tell all they can about the pictures. 
Very little children soon learn to say, 
“I saw a show,” and perhaps add a 
sentence or two if their vocabulary is 
equal to it. 

Sunday, too, usually furnishes us 
some material for language, as we have 
chapel and’ Sunday school, walks, visits 
from parents, and so on. 

In our journal work we have the 


pupils tell all they know about each day > 


in the order in which the days come. 
For example, if we begin with Friday, 
we tell all there is to tell about Friday 
before we touch on Saturday’s happen- 
ings. We complete the work about 
Saturday before we begin on Sunday. 
We put each day’s events into a separate 
paragraph. Later, when the pupils 
have more language and can use more 
time phrases, we may make a paragraph 
of the occurrences of a morning, and an- 
other paragraph of what happened in 
the afternoon. If the proper order of 
days is observed the time phrases need 


never be repeated and the journal does 


not become a hodge podge of time 
phrases or a jumble of language. 
If the journals are unusually long, 


- we may erase all except the time phrases, 


which we leave as a little reminder and 
help. 

As a journal is being worked up, we 
frequently call the attention of the 
pupils to paragraphs or sentences which 
would be suitable to use in their next 
letters home. If the pupils have paid 
the right attention to their journals or 
topics on Monday, the letters’ on 
Wednesday are an easy matter. 

Our school is located on the out- 


. skirts of a small town. 
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Most of our 
pupils are from small towns and rural 
districts, so we build our early vocabu- 
lary and language lessons with this in 
mind. We have about us barns, gar- 
dens, meadows, woods, streams, hills, 
mountains, ponds, a river, horses, cows, 
sheep, pigs, chickens, birds and flowers 
galore in spring. We use toy cows, 
sheep and pigs and pictures of them in 
scheol, but outside we have the real 
things and we make good use of them. 

There are expeditions to feed the 
chickens, catch tadpoles, pick flowers, to 
see a bird’s nest, to the barn, to the 
woods, and so on. Then, too, there are 
little trips to town, to the postoffice 
and to the stores. For pupils who have 
geography, there are the streets of the 
town to be explored and located, also 


hotels, banks, churches, schools, the: 


cemetery, river, station and other points 
of interest to be seen and the directions 
noted. 

Sometimes we work up part of a 
topic beforehand, which gives a fine op- 
portunity to use future tense. With lit- 
tle children, we might have something 
like this: “Tomorrow will be Freda’s 
birthday. We shall go to town. We 
shall go to a store and buy some candy. 
We shall sit on the grass and eat it.” 
When we return from town, we erase 
the verbs and re-write in the past tense, 
adding anything more in the way of 
language that the outing has suggested. 

For intermediate pupils something of 
this kind might be used: “This after- 
noon we shall have a picnic. We shall 
pack bacon, bread, sandwiches, cakes, 
pickles, cups and other things in baskets. 
We shall climb a big hill and walk 
through the woods to Sulphur Spring. 
We shall make a fire near the spring. 
We shall stand around the fire and cook 
bacon on long sticks. Then we shall 
make toast. Miss D—— will make 
lemonade. Perhaps we shall see some 
butterflies, squirrels and birds there. 
Perhaps we shall pick some flowers. 
We think we shall have fun.” 

Anticipation of the picnic makes the 
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children eager to learn the language for. 


anything likely to occur. When the 
picnic is over, it is easy to change the 
verbs to past tense and add anything 
else that has occurred. 

Every child with any intelligence has 
curiosity. Knowing this, we plan much 
of our question work in the form of 
games, and teach the children to ask 
questions as well as to answer them. 
When we are working on How many—? 
and What color—?, we make sets of 
cards to use with each question. For 
How manv—? there are sets of cards 
with different numbers vf tops, balls, 
fans, flowers and shoes. The teacher 
or a pupil standing by the teacher will 
hold one set of cards, telling the pupils 
which set it is. If it is the set of tops, 
the other pupils take turns in asking, 
-“How many tops are there?” The 
pupil holding the card replies, giving the 
short answer, and lays the card aside, 
so that there is a different answer for 
each child’s question. We use similar 
sets of cards in the same way for 
What color—? 

For the question Have—? we collect 
ten or more tiny objects in a box. We 
show them to the children so that they 
will know what questions to ask. One 
child takes an object from the box and 
conceals it in his hand. The other chil- 
dren take turns asking, “Have you a 
marble?” “Have you a nut?” “Have 
you some candy?” until someone guesses 
the right object. The pupil who asks 
the last question then takes an object 
out of the box and the game begins 
again. To the children it is only a 
game, but the skillful teacher knows 
that her pupils are getting speech, lip- 
reading, memory and attention, for they 
must watch each other and avoid asking 
the question another child has asked. 
Each year our beginning classes play 
these simple games and derive much 
pleasure and profit from them. 

Almost every teacher in junior 
classes makes beautiful fruit, flower, 
vegetable and animal charts.. They use 
these charts for lip-reading, speech and 
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for a game to use the question Js—? 
One pupil shuts his eyes while another 
pupil selects an animal on the animal 
chart. The pupil who had his eyes shut 
then opens them and asks, “Is it a cat?” 
“Is it a sheep?” and so on, until he 
asks the right question. Our first-grade 
children enjoy this animal chart game, 
while second-grade children revel in the 
fruits, flowers and vegetables, thus mak- 
ing these lovely charts do double duty. 

With the fruit and vegetable charts 
we also get the questions, Do—like—? 
and Does—like—? 

A few minutes spent playing “Fish 
Pond” give the little ones great pleas- 
ure and make it very easy for them to 
learn, “I caught a fish.” If a real fish- — 
pond game is not available, any live 
teacher can make a game with a 
pointer, a string, and a bent pin and 
some cardboard fish. While working 
on caught we may let one child be a 
mouse, another a cat. Even very slow 
children can enter into a game of this 
kind. The cat seldom needs much 
coaching as to what he should do, nor 


‘does the mouse have to be told to run 


for his life. There are few things that 
can really be caught in the school room, 
but much can be done with elliptical 
sentences in this way: 


woman caught................. 
dog 
chicken caught............... 


Call on pupils to suggest what to put 
into the blanks and allow only sensible 
suggestions. 

Found is another verb sometimes not 
fully taught in class-room exercises. 
We sometimes show our pupils a nut, 
then send them into the hall for a mo- 
ment while the teacher hides it. The 
pupils then come in and search. The 
child who. finds the nut keeps it. Some- 
time we hide a cent, an apple or some 
other trifle, just for variety: 

Sometimes a teacher will go outside 
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for a moment and drop one or two 
trifling objects, perhaps a small pencil 
and a nut. Then she takes her class 
for a little walk, loitering if necessary 
near the nut and pencil. A pair of 
sharp little eyes is sure to find one or 
the other pretty soon. The teacher, of 
course, calls attention to the fact that 
Tommy found a nut. Tommy eats the 
‘nut with great glee, then every child 
will be trying to find something and the 
teacher soon+has as many illustrations 
for found as she needs. 

When our pupils know a number of 
prepositions the teacher may hide a 
piece of candy or a nut before school 
and have the pupils ask such questions 
as these: “Did you hide it in a 
drawer?” “Did you hide it in the 
closet?” “Did you hide it under some 
papers?” and so on. Of course, the 
pupil who asks the right question goes 
to the place, finds the candy and is al- 
lowed to eat it. 

Another favorite game is for the 
teacher to place objects around the room 
in inconspicuous places before the chil- 
dren come in. The teacher then asks, 
“Where is the top?” “Where is my 
blue pencil!” “Where is a thimble?” etc. 
Before the children answer they must 
look about and see where the object in 
question is, then answer, using the fourth 
and fifth columns. If the objects have 
been carefully placed, the pupils must 
use a number of prepositions in their 
answers. 

In all our games we stress fair play. 
The children must learn to take turns. 
They must not sulk or be cross if they 
do not happen to ask the right ques- 
tion. The game must stop if not prop- 
erly played, and the children always 
know who is to blame when this is the 
case. : 

We sometimes use the following lan- 
guage exercise: The teacher writes on 
the slate, A cat ——-'a mouse. She 
then asks the pupils what word to put 
in the blank space. One child may sug- 
gest caught, and this is written in the 
space by the child who thought of it. 
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The teacher writes again, A cat —— a © 
mouse, asking for another word. Some- 
one may suggest ate, and that is written 
in the blank. Again the teacher writes 
A cat —— a mouse, and asks for an- 
other word. Perhaps this time she may 
get saw. If the class vocabulary in- 
cludes chased this could be used also. 

A girl a box. This should 
bring out got, opened, carried, shut and 
perhaps dropped and broke if the class 
knows those verbs. 

A boy a ball. This should call 
forth threw, rolled, bounced, kicked, 
caught, lost and found. 

We make separate exercises of 
weather observations, seldom putting 
anything of that kind into our journals. 
Monday morning as a class exercise we 
discuss the weather and write about it 
on the slate. Perhaps this is what we 
get. “Today is cold. It is windy. The 
sun is not shining. It is not a pleasant 
day.” This is left on the slate and the 
next morning it is changed to: “Yester- 
day was cold. It was windy. The sun 
did not shine. It was not a pleasant 
day.” With weather observations we 
often use present progressive, but avoid 
past progressive. 

In all our junior class rooms we par- 
ticularly stress’ speech, lip-reading, at- 
tention, and memory. All are needed in 
almost every exercise, and each plays its 
part in obtaining a good use of English. 

With our youngest pupils we use very 
little writing, but that little must be care- 
fully done. We feel that accuracy and 
neatness are far more desirable than 
speed. Most children can write well if 
they know they must. 

For our beginning and first-grade 
classes we make vowel and consonant 
charts of dark blue cambric. On the 
cambric we sew at each end white tapes 
about two and a half inches long in the 
position where each vowel and conson- 
ant is to go. In other words, we make 
our blank charts of cambric instead of 
paper. When we teach the first element, 
wh, a small blank card is slipped behind 
the tape that is in the position for it. 
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As each element is mastered, a blank 
card is slipped into its proper place on 
the chart. These charts are used for 
lip-reading as well as speech. When we 
begin combinations and give whp, the 
pupils point first to wh, then to p. 
When we use vowel and consonant com- 
binations, the charts are hung side by 
side and pupils point to first one, then 
the other. This may be done before the 
written form is given if desired. The 
pupils soon know where the elements 
belong on the chart and can point to the 
space, or speak, as the teacher may 
direct. 

When the pupils know the written 
form of the elements, we use the cam- 
bric charts for a game. The teacher 
takes the cards out of one chart, and 
deals them around to the children as for 
a real card game, then as she speaks an 
element the child who has it must come 
forward and place the card in its proper 
tape on the chart. This is continued 
until all the cards are properly placed 
on the chart. Another way we play this 
game is to leave the cards in place on 
the charts and speak an element, calling 
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on a child to come and remove the card 
from the chart. There is great rivalry 
to see who will get the most cards. 
Having the charts made of cambric and © 
tape makes it possible for clumsy little 
fingers to handle them without tearing, 
for tearing spoils the fun. 

Later, when the little ones learn 
print, we use the same charts with 
printed cards, and play our same games’ 
until the children are thoroughly familiar 
with the printed form of- the elements. 
Using the-charts frequently in this way, 
the children learn the position on the 
charts of the elements without any con- 
scious effort, for to them it is just a 
game. 

Many teachers have some original 
games of their own, usually very sim- 
ple, but carefully planned to bring out 
some question form, prepositions, spe- 
cial verbs or some language principle. 
Visitors frequently comment on _ the 
happy faces and enthusiasm of our 
young pupils and we feel that the com- 
bination of work and play in our junior 
class rooms helps to bring about this 
spontaneity. 


Fourth Grade Geography 


By M. CoFrFEy 


HE children in this class were 
from ten to fifteen years old. 
The majority of them had been 
in school five years. They had made 
a thorough study of West Virginia the 
previous year. They knew what rivers, 
mountains, valleys, cities, towns, coun- 
tries and states were, but had been given 
no definitions. The whole class was 
very much interested in geography work 
and the pupils were encouraged to bring 
to the classroom any information they 
could find about West Virginia. 
This interest was found to be still 
alive at the opening of school in the 
fall. Everybody was anxious to conquer 


new worlds. The first new work was, 
of course, about the United States. The 
teacher showed a nicely colored map to 
the class and everyone was greatly in- 
terested in finding out just where West 
Virginia was. As there was a great 
deal of’ detail on the map, the teacher 
decided to draw an outline map. Then 
the children marked on it the things 
they learned. They could easily locate 
the rivers, lakes, mountains and cities 
on the colored map, after using the out- 
line map. The colored map was al- 
ways a pleasure, but every pupil was 
obliged to know just where to look for 
the places he wanted. 
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The class had short topics about cot- 
ton, rice, sugar cane, wheat, corn, to- 
bacco and fruits. When possible, the 
pupils were given the real thing to 
examine. Plenty of pictures were 
also used. They learned in what part 
of the United States these different 
products grew and also in what sort of 
climate they grew. No attempt was 
made to divide the states into groups, 
but they became accustomed to the 
terms: the southern states, the western 
states, in the northern part, etc. 

The minerals were then taken and, 
as most of the children had seen coal 
mines, mining was not a difficult thing 
to talk about. Short stories about sev- 
eral cities were written. Washington, 
New York, Chicago, Boston, Philadel- 
phia, New Orleans and San Francisco 
were the most important cities they 
learned to lip-read, locate on the map 
and tell something about. Not much 
detail was given, but a general knowl- 
edge of the United States was consid- 
ered the proper amount for a Fourth 
Grade. 

When the class finished this work, 
the pupils learned something about the 
different continents, paying particular 
attention to North America. For this 
work they used a map of the western 
and eastern hemispheres and a fair-sized 
globe. They were soon able to locate 
the continents, oceans, equator, poles and 
some of the countries in each continent. 
They learned where it is very warm on 
the earth and where it is very cold. 
They were told stories about the chil- 
dren in other lands, as: the Eskimos, 
the Negroes, the Dutch, the Chinese, 
the Japanese and the Arabs. In these 
stories they were told something about 
the climate and the products of these 
countries and this was all absorbed as 
easily as a sugar-coated pill. The 
greater part of the class being boys, an 
enormous interest in airmen and_air- 
planes was developed. When France, 
' Spain, England, Germany, Ireland, etc., 
were mentioned in connection with air- 
men and flying, it was very nice to know 
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exactly where these places were. 
Charles Lindbergh and the Bremen 
Crew furnished most of the interest, 
although Commander Byrd was also 
quite a favorite. Occasionally the class 
planned airplane trips of their own. 

The teacher now considered the 
pupils prepared for work on the zones. 
They already knew the areas of extreme 
cold and extreme heat on the earth, and 
also some of the products that would 
likely be found there. This work was 
reviewed and the names given to the dif- 
ferent zones. During the first part of 
the work the pupils were not required 
to know that the North Frigid Zone 
was only between the Arctic Circle and 
the North Pole, or that the Torrid Zone 
was between the Tropic of Cancer and 
the Tropic of Capricorn. Later they 
drew outlines of the earth and marked 
the different zones. Then they located 
the Arctic Circle, the Antarctic Circle, 
the Tropic of Capricorn and the Tropic 
of Cancer on the map, and marked these 
lines on the class globe. When the 
teacher asked the class to name some 
products found in the Torrid Zone, they 
were very proud to think they knew 
that coffee, bananas, cotton, etc., grew 
there—they did not have to be told. 
The Temperate Zones caused the same 
pride. After that they were asked to 
name the animals that lived in the dif- 
ferent zones and finally they learned 
to tell in which zone the United States, 
Brazil, France, India, etc., were. Thus 
what appeared to be new work was 
really a review of the geography they 
had learned. 

The end of school was now only 
about a month and a half away, and 
it was decided not to take much more 
new work. Of course, living in the 
United States made the children curious 
about all that belonged to their country, 
so the teacher told them a little about 
the Hawaiian Islands and the Philippine 
Islands. They knew about Alaska al- 
ready from their study of North Amer- 
ica. Cuba was an interesting place— 
first, because Mr. Coolidge and Colonel 
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Lindbergh had been there and second, 
because, the class were learning about 
the Spanish War in their history period. 
They were given a short lesson about 
Cuba and the West Indies, and because 
they discovered the East Indies on the 
map, they were told something about 
them, too. 

The class was familiar with the 
terms export and import, and for a re- 
view the pupils were asked to name a 
country from which the United States 
might import tea, bananas, coffee, silk, 
rubber, etc. Another drill exercise they 
liked very much was to ask them to 
name two or three countries in which 
cotton, wheat, rice, tea, pineapples, etc., 
grew. These drills admirably served 
the purpose of making pupils remem- 
ber and think for themselves and for 
that reason were very frequently used 
by the teacher. 

All the work in geography was given 
through lip-reading and it was very 
gratifying to have the class answer ques- 
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tions and locate places on the maps as 
quickly as normal children. Every de- 
vice to make geography interesting was 
used. Whenever possible, the children 
saw and handled real things, and when 
this was impossible pictures were used. 
Among the geography materials for this 
class were innumerable postcards of the 
United States and several of Europe. 
The Geographic Magazine and the col- 
ored section of Sunday newspapers fur- 
nished many a good picture. Several of 
the pupils brought old geography text- 
books from home and when all their 
work was finished, they were allowed 
to look at them. Then they were al- 
ways encouraged to talk about what they 
had read. The maps were used ail the 
time and every place named in Current 
Events, History, and even Bible stories, 
was located and the pupils always knew 
where they were, so to speak. Geog- 
raphy was correlated with as many other 
subjects as possible and the class finished 
the year knowing quite a bit of geog- 
raphy and still thinking it fun. 


Looks into Books 


“The Little Book,” by Marjorie Hardy, 
is prepared to be used as a supplementary 
preprimer with “Wag and Puff” the primer 
of the Child’s Own Way series (Wheeler 
Publishing Co.) 

It consists of forty-eight charmingly il- 
lustrated pages of reading matter, bound in 
stiff paper. The vocabulary is such that 
it should be easily enjoyable by the aver- 
age little deaf child toward the end of his 
first year in school or early in his second 
year. The price, twenty-four cents, places 
it within reach of most classes, as a source 
of pleasure and an incentive to reading. 


The Quaker Oats Co., Chicago, has re- 
cently issued two very attractive little illus- 
trated books in paper binding, for free dis- 
tribution in limited numbers. One, “Hob o’ 


the Mill,” intended for use by children in 
sixth grades 


fourth, fifth and in public 


school, is a series of stories about grain 
from the discovery of its use in prehistoric 
time, through outstanding periods in Meso- 
potamia, Egypt, Greece, Rome, Scotland 
and England down to the America of the 
Pilgrims; all told to two children, Nancy 
and Peter, by the little fairy man who 
lived in their father’s mill. 

The other book, entitled “Grain Through 
the Ages,” is intended for use by seventh, 
eighth and ninth grade children and contains 
more formal history stories showing the 
part grain has played in world civilization. 
It has a number of references to other 
books, thought questions, and facts about 
grain composition and food value grouped 
in the back. 

Both books will make enjoyable supple- 
mentary reading for deaf pupils, who are ready 
for the subject matter contained in them. 
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Notes 


By EvizaseETH STRICKLAND 
(Continued from September) 


CAUSE FOR CHANGE OF SEASONS AND 

DIFFERENCE IN LENGTH oF Days 

EOGRAPHERS have ‘given such 
Cs wonderful illustrations and ex- 

planations of these causes, that 
it would seem as if pupils might readily 
understand them, but the fact remains 
that many a normal student preparing to 
become a teacher has confessed that it is 
a subject which has never been under- 
stood or made clear. 

Possibly the geographical language is 
not altogether clear to the children. 
Perhaps the teacher assumes that certain 
facts are clear to the class, because they 
seem so obvious and simple to him or 
her, or it may be that the subject has 
been studied so rapidly that it has left 
a confused mind. 

Can we go slowly and carefully enough 
to have the slowest member of the class 
keep pace? 

Suppose we move step by step. 

First Step—We read, “The sun radi- 
ates light and heat.” Are there any 
stumbling blocks in this statement ? 

The child may look up the word radi- 
ate in the dictionary and read a long 
paragraph in explanation, yet not get 
the idea half as clearly as he may from 
some homely illustration, such as look- 
ing at a bright light through half closed 
eyelashes. 

After the experiment ask, “When 
you look down the avenue at the electric 
lights, do the lights look like little 
round balls of fire, or do rays of light 
reach out in all directions?” Some 
pupils have already noticed the rays, 
others will. “What does to radiate 
mean?” (To stretch out in all direc- 
tions from a common center, like the 
spokes from the hub of a wheel.) 
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Have a pupil sketch the sun on the 
blackboard with light radiating in all 
directions, also when only half of the 
sun is visible above the horizon, but its 
rays can be distinctly seen in the clouds. 
Have him sketch a cart-wheel with 
spokes radiating from hub to tire. 

Second Step—lLet us consider the 
striking power of the sun’s rays. 

Have a light on a table where a group 
may pass around it. As the pupils qui- 
etly stand, ask, “Are any rays of light 
striking you?” Are they striking all 
around you?” Of course, they see the 
impossibility as long as they keep in 
one position. Have them slowly turn 
until they notice that as they turn 
around the light strikes first one side 
of their bodies, then the other. 

“Do the rays from the sun strike the 
earth?” 

“At this moment are the rays of light 
from the sun striking the eastern or 
western hemisphere?” 

Third Step—Ask the question, “Does 
the earth stand upright?” 

Their geographies tell them that it 
never does. 

Let us illustrate the position and 
movement of the earth around the sun. 
As we may not have a small globe for 
each pupil to use, suppose apples are 
substituted with hat-pins to represent 
the axis and poles. Have them move 
around the light, with the top of the 
pin toward the north continually, as the 
geographies tell us the north pole points. 

It is a safe guess that all the mem- 
bers of the group will not do this the 
first time. Some will turn around to 
walk back to place, paying no attention 
to the position of the poles. 

Work on this until the slowest pupil 
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sees that in order to keep his north 
pole inclined toward the north, it will 
be necessary for him to walk backward 
part of the time. 

On the blackboard sketch the sun with 
the North Star on the wall far off in the 
distance. Then sketch the earth with its 
north pole pointing toward the star (not 
toward the sun, but on past it), in 
proper position ior summer, for autumn, 
for winter and for spring. 

Have the class consult diagrams in 
geographies to verify. 

Fourth Step—Again (using globes or 
fruit as a medium of illustration), place 
one pupil with the north pole inclined 
toward the sun and another pupil oppo- 
site, which of course will mean his 
north pole must incline away from the 
sun, 

Have the class decide which has taken 
the position for summer in the northern 
hemisphere. Have them thoroughly un- 
derstand that the northern hemisphere 
has summer because the north pole its 
nearer the sun than the south pole, while 
at the opposite position, the northern 
hemisphere has winter, because the north 
pole is inclined away from the sun. 
(Consult diagrams in their geographies. ) 

Fifth Step—Add two pupils to those 
already representing summer and win- 
ter. Have them stand half-way between 
summer and winter and opposite each 
other. These latter pupils represent the 
position of the earth in spring and 
autumn, because the north pole is not 
nearer the sun than the south pole and 
the south pole is not nearer the sun than 
the north pole. (Look at the diagrams 
in the geographies and measure the dis- 
tance from the poles to the sun when in 
position for March 21st and September 
22nd.) 

Now we may understand why in 
March and September it is not very 
cold nor very hot in the Temperate 
Zones and people at both poles can see 
the sun. 

Quiz—“Which is larger, the sun or 
the earth? 

“What does the sun give us?” 
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“Can rays from the sun shine on the 
eastern and western hemispheres at the 
same time?” 

“Why not?” (Because light cannot 
shine through a ball, nor around the 
curve of a ball.) 

“Why do we have day and night?” 
(The earth rotates, so that the western 
half faces the sun and is light, then 
the western half turns away from the 
sun and has no light from the sun.) 

“To rotate means what?” (To turn 
or to change about.) 

“Does the earth ever stand upright?” 

“If the north pole was always the 
same distance from the sun as the south 
pole, what would happen?” 

“In the North Temperate Zone, dur- 
ing what season is the north pole nearer 
the sun than the south pole?” 

“Does the north pole point at the 
sun or directly at the north star?” 

“Ts the sun ever over the north pole?” 

“Can you look directly at the sun at 
noon ?” 

“Why not?” 

“Did you ever see the north star?” etc. 

Sixth Step—The sun is about 93,- 
000,000 miles away from the earth. 

“Can you feel the warmth of its 
rays?” (Try it.) 

“Tf a boy is exercising with a punch 
bag, when will his striking power be 
greater, when he hits squarely in the 
middle of the bag or when he hits 
glancing blows from the center?” (Try 
it on the punch bag.) 

Ask permission of the boy to experi- 
ment with him. 

Illustrate by diagram on the black- 
board. 

“Which zone of the earth do the rays. 
from the sun strike most powerfully?” 

“Where do the sun’s rays strike very 
weakly ?” 

(Refer to the diagrams of the sun 
and earth, showing shorter powerful 
rays and longer weaker or glancing 
rays.) 

Seventh Step—The geographies tell 
us that the earth is always revolving 
around the sun. Let us experiment with 
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a light and globe and notice how it is 
that as the earth moves from one side 
of the sun to the other, the shortest and 
strongest rays of the sun strike first on 
the north side of the equator and then 
on the south side of the equator. This 
is very interesting. 

As soon as men found out about 
this, they wanted to know how far away 
from the equator the sun’s rays could 
strike with the same power as they 
strike at the equator. 

They watched and studied and after 
a while found out that in June the most 
powerful rays of the sun were 23% 
degrees north from the equator. 231% de- 
grees north from the equator means 
about the southern part of Lower Cali- 
fornia, across Mexico, quite near Cuba, 
across the Atlantic to the African des- 
ert, Egypt, Arabia, India (near Cal- 
cutta), China, Formosa Island and back 
across the Pacific. On our maps we see 
a line drawn through ail these places 
and named the tropic of Cancer. 

This lines shows us that the most 
powerful rays from the sun never strike 
the earth farther north than 23% de- 
grees from the equator. (Pupils trace 
Cancer, naming countries through which 
it passes. ) 

As the earth is round and we know 
that the north pole points at the sun, 
we understand that the rays from the 
sun can never be as hot in the Temper- 
ate Zones as near the equator, because 
they cannot strike around the curve 
so powerfully. 

On our maps we find another circle, 
2314 degrees south from the equator, 
named the tropic of Capricorn. This 
circle runs near the port of Antofo- 
gasta in Chili, across Brazil to Rio de 
Janeiro, across the Atlantic, South Af- 
rica, Madagascar, Australia and back 
across the Pacific. All these places have 
their hottest summer weather in Decem- 
ber, because the earth has moved around 
the sun until all places 23% degrees 
south from the equator are nearest the 
sun. 

Now we understand that in March 
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(21) and September (22) the equator 
is nearest the sun and it must be very 
hot there. We can see that the rays 
from the sun are the same length north 
from the equator as south from it and 
that the light from the sun can ‘be seen 
at both the north and south poles. 

We also know that on June (21) the 
tropic of Cancer is nearest the sun, but 
on December (21) the tropic of Capri- 
corn is nearest the sun. 

Eighth Step, Review—Long ago we 
learned that the earth is round and that 
the sun is shining on it all the time, but 
we do not see the sun at night, because 
the earth rotates. If the earth did not 
spin around, half of the earth would 
never see the sun and the other half 
would never see the stars because they 
would never have night. (Have pupils 
decide what the effect would be on 
vegetation and on people.) 

We learned that the equator is the 
largest circle around the earth. Half 
of the earth is north and half south 
from it. We measure latitude from it. 

The circle named the tropic of Cancer 
shows where the hottest rays of the 
sun strike the earth on June 21. It is 
231% degrees north from the equator. 

The circle named Capricorn (231%4°S) 
shows where the hottest rays fall on 
December 21. 

All land and water between the tropics 
of Cancer and Capricorn are the hot 
(or torrid) belt (or zone) of the earth. 
We call the countries in this hot zone 
tropical countries (or the Tropics). 

People living in tropical countries have 
the sun directly overhead. 

Quiz—“Do we ever see the sun over 
our heads?” (Look at it.) 

“Did you ever see the sun north from 
your home?” 

“Stand out in the sunshine at noon 
and notice in which direction your shad- 
ow falls. What does this prove? The 
sun must be in what direction from us?” 

“If you lived at Cape Horn, which 
way would your shadow fall?” “Why?” 

Ninth Step—It is important to get 
these fundamental facts firmly fixed, 
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before trying to understand the reason 
for the position of the Arctic and the 
Antarctic circles. Then again we study 
maps and globes and _ notice these 
rings 66% degrees from the equator. 
What are they for? 

As we cannot review too thoroughly 
let us revert to our talk on curves of 
the earth and curves of the road. 

Around the curve of the road we may 
see light approaching, when we do not 
see the headlights of the automobile. In 
the same way, far around the curve of 
the earth, people may have some light, 
when they do not see the sun. (Experi- 


ment by taking a lighted candle out into: 


the hall. Ask the class if they see the 
light. Can they see the candle itself? 
Ask them to notice the light shining on 
the top of hills or buildings when the 
sun itself is below the horizon and can- 
not be seen.) 

When there is no longer any trouble 
about understanding the foregoing, the 
class will be ready to study the polar 
regions and learn why maps and globes 
have the Arctic and Antarctic circles 
marked on them. 

Tenth Step—When the equator was 
nearest the sun, the North Temperate 
Zone was the same distance as the South 
Temperate Zone from the sun and the 
north pole was as far from the sun as 
the south pole, but when the earth 
moved around the sun, so that the’ tropic 
of Capricorn was nearer the sun than 
the equator, what happened? (Experi- 
ment again with light and globe until 
pupils realize that the rays will shine ali 
around the south pole, but cannot strike 
the earth any farther north than 66% 
degrees from the equator.) Why? 

On maps and globes men have drawn 
a circle 66%4 degrees north from the 
equator to show that the sun cannot 
shine any farther north than that line, 
when the sun is directly over Capricorn. 

We know that the eartn rotates every 
twenty-four (24) hours, always, but it 
has moved around the sun until the 
curve of the earth hides the sun from 
everybody living north from the Arctic 
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circle. For 70 days the Eskimos living 
north from the Arctic circle do not see 
the sun itself, but they see stars and 
beautiful clouds. 

The earth never remains in one place, 
as we know. In December, Capricorn is 
nearer the sun than Cancer and in June, 
Cancer is nearer the sun than Caprt- 
corn. 

When the tropic of Cancer is nearest 
the sun, it is light around the north 
pole, but all places south from the Ant- 
arctic circle have night. 

When the tropic of Capricorn is near- 
est the sun, it is light around the south 
pole, but all places north from the 
Arctic circle, have night. 

In our geographies the diagrams ex- 
plaining the change of seasons show 
very plainly in which months the north 
polar region has light and in which 
months it is dark in the Frigid Zones. 
(Teach—Norway, “The Land of the 
Midnight Sun.’’) 

Using a light to represent the sun, 
give a small globe to a pupil and ask 
him to place it in the proper position 
for day in North America. Then ask: - 

“Has China day?” 

“Why not?” 

Cause China to have day. Then after 
the cause for day and night has been 
illustrated, have the globe placed in 
position for northern summer, north- 
ern winter, spring and autumn, allowing 
pupil to explain as well as demonstrate 
the result of the motions of the earth. 
Advanced students may be interested in 
the following table: 


Degree of Longest Day 
Latitude (meaning light) 
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The Superintendents’ Conference 


scattered points, excellent ad- 

dresses, and animated discussions 
marked the Fourteenth Conference of 
Superintendents and Principals of Amer- 
ican Schools for the Deaf, held in 
Knoxville, Tenn., October 30th to No- 
vember 2nd, 1928. 

The Tennessee School for the Deaf, 
whose beautiful grounds well- 
equipped buildings are just outside the 
city of Knoxville, acted as host to the 
Conference, although the center of 
activities was the Farragut Hotel. Mrs. 
H. T. Poore, the Superintendent of the 
Tennessee School, deserves great credit 
for the smoothness and efficiency with 
which the details of the meeting were 
handled, and the generous hospitality of 
the citizens of Knoxville added greatly 
to the enjoyment of the guests. Social 
features of the Conference included a 
banquet at the Farragut Hotel; a de- 
lightful luncheon given by Mr. Thomas 
S. Marr, an alumnus of the Tennessee 
School, who is not only an architect of 
note, but who was chosen to design the 
present buildings of his alma mater; a 
novel outdoor luncheon tendered at the 
superintendent’s residence by Mr. and 
Mrs. Poore; an automobile ride through 
the unsurpassed scenery of the proposed 
Smoky Mountain National Park; and a 
dinner at the Tennessee School, where 
a modernistic orchestra so added to the 
pleasure of the guests that they made 
the music vocal as well as instrumental. 

A program of unusual interest was 
carried out according to schedule, and 
the papers of special professional im- 
portance were supplemented by several 
noteworthy contributions from educators 
in more general fields. The address of 
Dr. J. A. Thackston, Dean of Education 
at the University of Tennessee, upon the 
subject of curriculum construction, and 
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that of Dr. Joseph E. Avent, professor 
of Educational Psychology of the same 
university, upon “Building a State 
Through Education,” were most timely 
and warmly received. Even more direct 
in its application to the special needs of 
schools for the deaf was the report of 
Dr. Knight Dunlap, of the National 
Research Council. As many of our 
readers know, Dr. Dunlap is chairman 
of the division of the Council that is 
devoting so much time and effort to 
problems of the deaf and the hard of 
hearing, and it is largely due to his 
personal interest that so much headway 
has been made. He explained to the 
superintendents and principals that no 
research had yet been undertaken, but 
that the present work was directed 
toward the mapping out of a feasible 
program for research. In other words, 
the committees are endeavoring to enu- 
merate all the different points, in con- 
nection with deafness, about which little 
or nothing is known, and to suggest 
which of them may profitably be stud- 
ied. It is hoped: that a program for 
proposed research will be completed 
early in 1929, discussed by a special 
conference of educators and scientists, 
and offered to the directors of the Na- 
tional Research Council. If accepted, 
such portions of it as can be financed 
will be carried out under the auspices 
of the Council, but the actual work will 
be undertaken by various agencies in 
different parts of the country. In this 
connection, Dr. Dunlap requested the 
interest and support of every school for 
the deaf, emphasizing that only with 
active cooperation could the desired re- 
sults be accomplished. 

The need for more and better teachers, 
for more resources for training them, 
for better salaries to attract them, re- 
ceived earnest and enthusiastic attention, 
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as did the proposal to establish a junior 
college for the deaf, the suggestion to 
hold future meetings in connection with 
the Department of Superintendence of 
the National Education Association, and 


The Volta Review 


the desirability of more thorough voca- 
tional training for deaf students. Im- 
portant resolutions upon these questions ~ 
were passed, and will appear in. a later 
issue of the Vorta Review. 


Our Miscellany 


The Guild of St. John of Beverley 
and its Secretary, Mr. Selwyn 
Oxley 


Over in England there is a man who de- 
votes his time to the welfare of the deaf 
and the hard of hearing. His work is as 
varied as his interests are warm and sincere. 
Sometimes he may be seen taking some 
deaf-blind friends to a tea; or using his car 
to carry the deaf on visits to English gar- 
dens; sometimes he goes about the country 
lecturing to students, in the hope that he 
may persuade them to become teachers or 
missioners of the deaf, and sometimes he 
leaves his country and lectures in the Prov- 
inces. He is Mr. Selwyn Oxley, Honorary 
Organizing Secretary of the Guild of St. 
John of Beverley. 

Mr. Oxley first came in contact with the 
Guild in 1914 and was soon after elected 
a member, and has worked continuously 
with the Guild ever since. Moreover, he 
sees a bright future for the organization. 


Among other accomplishments, he has 
introduced into the London County Council 
schools radio and graphophone work for 
hard of hearing children; he was instru- 
mental in having a forty minute reel of the 
work for the deaf shown during Cinema 
pire week at the British Exhibition at 

embley; and he has persuaded some fif- 
teen or twenty young people to enter the 
field of teaching the deaf. 
is experimenting with Picture Parables “de- 
signed to make the public stop and think 
what the real meaning of this inward and 
invisible disability is.” 

As an example for other employers, the 
Guild of St. John of Beverley has on its 
payroll printers, photographers, and other 
helpers who are deaf. Mr. Oxley is en- 
deavoring to convince the public that these 
people do not wish charity but merely an 
opportunity to make good. 


A New Book for the Library 


A new book, “The Decroly Class,” by 
Amelie Hamaide, has just been placed in 
the Volta Bureau library. In the January, 
1928, Vorta Review there was a comprehen- 
sive account of the Decroly system, written 


At present he . 


by Mr. Anders Hansen of Nyborg, Den- 
mark. The English periodical, The Teacher 
of the Deaf, also has had considerable to 
say about this new system, which is being 
used by instructors of the deaf in several 
countries. 

Teachers of the deaf visiting Washington 
should take advantage of the opportunity to 
see the Volta Bureau library and read some 
of the latest books and magazine articles relat- 
ing to their profession. 


Helping the Hard of Hearing to 
Useful Lives 


What can be done for a person with defec- 
tive hearing when taken in time is well illus- 
trated by a story told by Dr. Wendell C. 
Phillips in the October Hygeia. 

A little girl’s hearing impairment was slight 
yet it was naticed when she was 12 years old. 
She took up the study of lip-reading at once 
and acquired a workable knowledge of it be- 
fore her graduation from elementary school. 

She was not able to attend high school for 
economic reasons. Through the New York 
League for the Hard of Hearing she was 
guided into a vocation and is now a skilled 
maker of artificial flowers. In addition she 
attends evening high school and has a happy 
social life. 

The means for this successful adjustment— 
that is, training in lip-reading and vocational 
guidance—are so simple and practical that 
parents and teachers should follow them in 
every case of incipient deafness, Dr. Phillips 
urges. 


Lip-Reading at Teachers’ College, 
Columbia University 


Teachers’ College of Columbia University 
is now offering a course in Methods of Teach- 
ing Lip-Reading to Hard of Hearing Children. 
Estelle E. Samuelson, who has been for many 
years in charge of the New York League’s 
educational work, as well as head of its em- 
ployment bureau, is to be the instructor. She 
will give the lectures in methods and theory, 
with assistance to clinical practices and teach- 
ing by Anna M. Dunbar and Dora Schulman. 
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December, 1928 


English House of Lords Asked to 
Consider Problems of the Deaf 
‘and the Deafened 


Lord Charnwood, President of the Na- 
tional Institute for the Deaf, recently peti- 
tioned the House of Lords to appoint a 
committee to look into the situation of the 
deaf and the hard of hearing. He called 
attention to the fact that, whereas there are 
excellent schools for deaf children, the local 
societies and missions which seek to aid 
them after leaving school are sadly ham- 
pered by lack of funds. For the hard of 
hearing he reports there is almost nothing 
being done. 

The Duke of Montrose, himself- totally 
deaf, urged that deaf boys be trained for 
poultry raising and similar independent pur- 
suits. 

After some discussion, Viscount Gage 
promised to ask the government for an 
inquiry into the situation of the deaf and 
the deafened. 


News Item 


Dr. Robert H. Gault has removed the Vibro- 
Tactile Research Laboratory to Evanston and 
Chicago, Illinois. He has laboratory space 
with the Department of Psychology in North- 
western University, where he is carrying on 
his fundamental experiments with the coopera- 
tion of his staff and the faculty of the Depart- 
ment of Psychology. He has the cooperation, 
of the Speech Clinic in the University School 
of Speech and of the Otological Clinic in the 
Medical School of the University. 

The Board of Education of Chicago has 
given him complete responsibility for the train- 
ing and education of a group of deaf children 
in one of the public schools of the city. Miss 
Lauritsen, who is entering upon her third year 
as a member of the Laboratory Staff, is di- 
rectly in charge of teaching this group. Dr. 
George W. Crane, who is now entering upon 
his sixth year with the Laboratory, together 
with Miss Lauritsen under Dr. Gault’s gen- 
eral direction, is preparing, day by day, a 
deal of new material for educational purposes 
in schools for the deaf and putting this 
material into practical use. The teletactor 
is in all-day use as an aid in interpretation 
and expression of speech on the part of the 
deaf pupils. 

A Control Group has been placed at the 
disposal of the Laboratory Staff. Various 
capacity tests have been applied to both the 
experimental and the Control Group, so that 
the relative progress of the two groups can 
be determined. 


Erratum 

On page 714 of the November Vorta Re- 
view, Miss Morgenstern’s book, “Lip-Reading 
for Class Instruction,” was erroneously listed 
as a text on elementary lip-reading. This 
book was prepared for and has been succcess- 
fully used by teachers of deafened adults in 
evening public schools. 
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A New Form of “Ask Me Another” 


An interesting combination of lip-reading 
practice material and Review “boost- 
ing” was worked out recently by Miss 
Mamie Travilla Phelps, of St. Louis. She 
asked the class the following questions: 

1. What is lip-reading? 

2. Name three methods of teaching it. 

3. What method have you studied? 

4. How long did you study it? 

5. Did you practice at home? 

6. Name three well-known teachers of 
lip-reading. 

7. Name three teachers in your own city. 

8. How many evening classes for lip- 
reading has your town? 

9. Do you prefer class or private lessons? 

10. What is “mouthing?” 

11. Do you practice with a mirror? 

12. What is the Votta Review? 

13. For whom is it published? 

14. What do you like best in it? 

15. Where are “Volts?” 

16. Who collects or writes them? 

17. What does “C. C.” mean ‘in the Vota 
REvIEW? 

18. Do you belong to that? 

19. Why does the Friendly Lady conceal 
her identity? 

20. Who was the first Friendly Lady? 

21. What is the name of the section for 
the Federation? 

22. Who edits it? 

* 23. Who edits the Votta Review? 

24. What time of the month do we get 
it? 

25. How much does it cost? 

26. When did you first take it? 

27. Where can you buy single copies? 


For the Volta Bureau Library 


For some time past, the School for the Deaf 
at Morganton, N. C., and the Mt. Airy 
School have made annual gifts to the Volta 
Bureau Library of beautifully bound volumes 
of their school papers, The Deaf Carolinian - 
and The Mt. Airy World. Not long ago two 
more such volumes took their places on our 
shelves. Such kindness and generosity are 
always appreciated. 


Head Noises 


A person can train himself to disregard 
head noises, just as we train ourselves to dis- 
regard noises of varied kinds from all sorts 
of outside sources. Life would not be livable 
for the man in the city if he did not train 
himself in this kind of mental deafness. Nor 
is this training difficult. Babies are readily 
trained to disregard sounds, and adults learn 
the art almost as readily. Training oneself 
to disregard head noises is likewise easy. The 
man who permits himself to be emotionally 
disturbed by such noises belongs in some such 
classification as we make for those who are 
emotionally disturbed by sleeplessness, to wit, 
insomniaphobia.—Dr. Evans, columnist. 
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EARN A TEN DOLLAR GOLD PIECE 
AND A STAR IN YOUR CROWN 


Begin by thinking over these facts: 


1. There are between three and four million people in this 
country who are seriously handicapped by defective hearing. 
2. The Votta Review, with its message of encourage- 
ment, reaches but a few thousand of them. 
3. The Votta REvIEw, because of a very limited income, 
cannot advertise as other periodicals do. 
What is the solution to the problem? | 
How are we going to reach and help these people? 
Why, YOU are the solution! 
YOU know what it means to lose your hearing. 
YOU know what it means to find a way out of your 
difficulties. 
YOU know how the Votta Review has been of service 
to you. 
No one wishes more than YOU to help these thousands of 
deafened ones. 


HERE IS YOUR OPPORTUNITY 


To the person securing the largest number of new, paid- 
up subscriptions to the Vo.tta Review, a cash prize of ten 
dollars will be given. Contest opens December 1 and closes 
January 31. All subscriptions must be mailed not later than 
midnight of January 31. Send them in as fast as you get 
them and tell the Subscription Manager whom to credit in 
the contest. Nocommissions allowed contestants. Announce- 
ment of the winner will be made in the March Votta REvIEw. 


SUGGESTIONS 
One loyal campaigner writes: 


I do much of my campaigning by mail and with the help of old ring letters of 
the Correspondence Club. Whenever I hear of a hard-of-hearing person I send one of 
my old copies of the Votta Review. Then I write a personal letter and send some 
sample ring letters and suggest membership in the Correspondence Club. 


Incidentally, this member has already won a star in her 
crown and is only waiting for a chance at that glittering 
goldpiece. 


Your minister, your doctor, your friends can tell you who 
some of the deafened ones in your community are. 
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The Federation Summer Course 


In the November Vorta Review, Dr. Gor- 
don Berry outlined the plan for the Federation 
Summer Course. This special course, given 
for the purpose of training teachers to teach 
lip-reading to hard of hearing children, was 
held in Cleveland, Ohio, from July 2 to Au- 
gust 4th. The students received one hundred 
hours of instruction covering the following 
subjects: Historical Background, Psychology 
of the Child, Phonetics, Speech-reading (Theo- 
ry and Practice) Hearing Aids, Vocational 
Guidance, Prevention of Deafness, Bibliog- 
raphy. 

Miss Caroline Kimball, Miss Estelle E. 
Samuelson and Miss Olive Whildin had 
charge of the theory and practice in the speech- 
reading department; Miss Lula M. Bruce lec- 
tured on Phonetics and demonstrated with 
pupils with defective speech; Mr. J. B. Kelly 
gave lectures on Mechanical Aids to Hearing 
and demonstrated the 4-A Audiometer; Dr. 
William B. Chamberlin addressed the students 
on Prevention of Deafness; Miss Estelle E. 
Samuelson gave an eight-hour lecture course 
in Vocational Guidance. Other speakers in- 
cluded Mrs. James R. Garfield who chose 
Speech-Reading as her subject, and Miss 
Wright, who spoke on the Federation. 

The following students completed the spe- 
cial course satisfactorily and were awarded 
certificates by the Federation: 


Miss Rose Anderson, Cleveland. 

Miss Elva Becker, Des Moines. 

Miss Margaret Crawley, Philadelphia. 

Miss Anna Dunbar, New York City. 

Miss Ella M. Early, Reading, Pa. 

Miss Irene Forsythe, St. Louis. 

Miss Ruth Hilton, Erie. 

Miss Ruth Housholder, Columbus, O. 

Miss Ada Marie Kent, Columbus, O. 

Miss Ena Macnutt, Boston. 

Miss Virginia Neville, Clinton, S. C. 

Miss Agnes Riley, Worcester. 

Miss Agatha Scally, Baltimore. 

Miss Elizabeth Schleicher, Anderson, Ind. 

Miss Dora Schulman, Flushing, N. Y. 

Miss Catherine Smith, Buffalo. 

Miss Ethel Thomas, Malone, N. Y. 

Miss Betty Wright, Washington. 

The Federation is deeply indebted to all of 
the loyal instructors, lecturers and committee 
members of the Federation who made the 
_ course possible and is grateful to Dr. Berry 


(Continued on page 820) 
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Can Flying Cure Deafness? 


The latter part of September, articles and 
editorials appeared in some of the leading 
newspapers of the country regarding the “fly- 
ing cure” for deafness. The immediate occa- 
sion for these articles was an epidemic of 
stunt flying to cure deafness, resulting in a 
number of fatalities. Authorities were forced 
to call a halt. Physicians of high repute were 
consulted. The unanimous verdict was that 
when there is a physical cause for deafness 
the “flying cure” is sheer madness and sub- 
jects the patient to senseless risks. An article 
by Dr. Wendell C. Phillips on this subject was 
published recently in the New York Herald- 
Tribune, from which we quote: 


“Superstition, it seems, will never die out 
as long as men find it so easy to believe what 
they want to believe. 

“Credulity flourishes today as of yore, the 
only difference being that whereas formerly it 
based its claims on supernatural forces, today 
its absurdities are explained in pseudo-scientific 
terms. Many people who laugh at witchcraft 
and demonology nevertheless will embrace al- 
most any ridiculous idea if it is handed to 
them in the name of science. They know 
enough about science to realize that it has 
performed miracles, but not enough to grasp 
its present limitations.” Dr. Phillips goes on, 
to say that the belief that deafness or mutism 
can be cured by dangerous airplane flying is 
intellectually on a par with the old faith in 
the curative qualities of the left hind foot of a 
rabbit shot in a graveyard on the dark of the 
moon by the seventh son of a seventh son, and 
other superstitions equally as absurd. “So far 
from airplane rides curing deafness, they often 
actually produce a certain degree of it. In 
the case of people already deafened the con- 
dition is likely to be made worse by the fright 
produced by stunting..... When a deafened 
person claims that his hearing has been im- 
proved even a tiny bit by a ride in an airplane 
his statement cannot possibly be taken at its 
face value. The only way really to check up 
is to give him a hearing test with an audio- 
meter, which is not credulous and cannot be 
fooled. .... Both the excessive noise of the 
airplane engine and the continuous changes 
from ordinary air pressure to rarefied, tend 
to injure the hearing of aviators. This state- 
ment is borne out by the tests conducted by 
the Army Air Corps, according to Lieutenant 


(Continued on page 819) 
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EDITORIAL 


Deafened people who realize the value of 
organization work for the hard of hearing 
have wonderful opportunities for service. 
Active: leagues for the hard of hearing are 
playing an important part in community wel- 
fare. Some localities are changing their 
opinions about deafened people because of the 
work of our specialized agencies. And yet— 
we realize that the field has barely been 
touched, the “harvest truly is great but the 
laborers are few.” What can be done? Glenn 
Frank says: “The future of America is in 
the hands of two men—the investigator and 
the interpreter.... And we have an ample 
* supply of investigators, but there is a shortage 
of readable and responsible interpreters, men 
who can effectively play mediator between 
specialist and layman..... The interpreter 
stands between the layman, whose knowledge 
of all things is indefinite, and the investigator 
whose knowledge of one thing is authoritative. 
The investigator advances knowledge. The 
interpreter advances progress.” The Federation 
is fortunate in having among its volunteer 
workers a large number of “investigators.” 
These men and women are making discoveries 
of incalculable value to work for the hard of 
hearing. “Interpreters” are needed—men and 
women who will tell the public about the work 
that is being done, who will leave no stone un- 
turned until the right attitude toward the 
deafened is shown in their city. Intelligent 
interpreters of this unique social work for the 
deafened will inform themselves concerning 
the history of work for the hard of hearing 
and will have at their fingertips the most 
recent information about progress in our spe- 
cial field. 
tions for the hard of hearing interpret social 
work for the deafened (with all that that term 
implies) to the hearing people with whom 


If all members of local organiza-— 


they come in contact, who can say what pub- 
lic opinion in regard to the hard of hearing 
will be by Christmas, 1930? 


Thank You! 


The Federation is grateful for the space 
given to “write-ups” of the Conference in the 
publications of the organizations. The strength 
of the Federation lies in the strength of local 
organizations for the hard of hearing. Annual 
conferences of the Federation play an impor- 
tant part in molding public opinion in regard 
to the deafened. At these meetings speak- 
ers of prominence bring vital messages of 
help to the hard of hearing. Those who 
attend the conferences catch the beautiful spirit 
that prevails and generously write out their 
impressions and experiences so that their own 
club members can enjoy them by proxy. In 
this way knowledge of the work is spread and 
a stronger feeling of union is built up. It is 
earnestly hoped that the members who did not 
attend the Conference in St. Louis will read 
the proceedings of the meeting published in the 
November Votta Review. (It is safe to say 
that those who attended the meeting will read 
them.) Since each constituent body received 
twenty-five copies of the proceedings, readers 


should find no difficulty in availing themselves 


of this feast of interesting reading matter. An 
informed membership is an intelligent working 
membership. 


A member of the Rochester League has 
kindly shared with the Feperation DiGEst an 
interesting episode. At the supper table at 
Friendship Cottage (famed as the meeting 
place of the Far Western Conference) some 
of the guests began talking about the Federa- 
tion. One of the women asked each one pres- 
ent to give a reason why the Federation was 
worthwhile. The following comments were 
made quickly and heartily: 


WHAT THE FEDERATION DOES 
(1) Works for children who are hard of hear- 


ing. 

(2) Investigates hearing devices. 

(3) Works for prevention of deafness. 

(4) Forms leagues. 

(5) Spreads abroad knowledge of lip-reading. 

(6) Is changing public sentiment toward the 
deafened and gaining for them a “Place 
in the Sun!” 

Our friend adds: “It was all such a testi- 
monial to Federation work given by a small 
group from different parts of the country.” 
Thank you! 


Christmas Gift Suggestion! 


At this Christmas-tide, December, 1928, I 
send with thankfulness a gift for the exten- 
sion of the work of the American Federation 
of Organizations for the Hard of Hearing. 


Address 


Name 
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Edison Honored 

On October 20th the Secréffiry of the Treas- 
ury, Andrew J. Mellon, asthe representative 
of the people of America, presented Thomas 
A. Edison with the special gold medal con- 
ferred upon him by the action of Congress. 
Among all her sons of achievement America 
can boast only one “wizard” of invention. It 
was indeed fitting that America should pay him 
homage, and that the ceremony should be 
broadcast to impress upon the nation the debt 
the world owes to Edison. 

Of all of his inventions, the incandescent 
light has been his biggest contribution to 
civilization. Edison himself was better satis- 
fied with this invention than with any of his 
others. The Science News-Letter of October 
27th has given a very detailed account of 
Edison’s experiments with the incandescent 
lamp, “the death watch” beside the glowing 
lamp, his .elation when it burned steadily for 
forty hours before going out, and his careful 
analysis of his invention. The article reads 
like a fairy story. Edison, indeed, has the skill 
of a magician, but it is a magic which does 


not vanish when the curtain is lowered. It | 


lives on and on, contributing to the comfort 
and the happiness of humanity, and making 
the world a safer, better place in which to live. 


Our Publicity Committee 
The Executive Committee of the Federation 
accepted with regret the resignation of Mrs. 
Maurice W. Dickey as Chairman of the Pub- 


licity Committee. Through the efforts of Mrs. . 


Dickey, information concerning the Federation 
reached a large number of newspaper and 
magazine readers last year. The Execu- 
tive Committee announces the appointment 
of Mrs. Arthur Cobb, Sr., of Cleveland, 
Ohio, .as Mrs. Dickey’s successor, and asks the 
organizations to cooperate with Mrs. Cobb as 
ad have so generously cooperated with Mrs. 
ickey. 


(Continued from page 817) 
Colonel Levy M. Hathaway, chief medical 
officer.” 
_An article by Dr. Douglas Macfarlan pub- 
lished in Views and Reviews about the same 
time contained similar statements about the 
“flying cure.” Dr. Macfarlan says: 
“My own experiences have’ been, that very 


‘ occasionally a case is found in which hearing 


is improved when negative pressure (rarefac- 
tion of the air slightly) is applied. Such a 
condition would exist in flying. ... Many of 
the cases of reported improvement of hearing 
after flying have a neurotic or hysteric back- 
ground, or else are cases of simple self per- 
suasion.” 

These are discouraging statements for those 
who have decided to take the risk of a flight 
for improving their hearing. But how much 
better to be forewarned than to imperil life 
needlessly or see bouyant hopes shattered be- 
cause another “sure cure” has not fulfilled its 
promise ! 


A Gift to Our Library 


Dr. Wendell C. Phillips, the first president 
of the Federation, has presented to the library 
of the Federation an autographed copy of the 
new edition of his book “Diseases of the Ear, 
Nose and Throat.” Dr. Phillips’ book has 
been adopted as the standard text-book by the 
majority of the medical schools and libraries 
of the country and as a reference book by 
many medical institutions and libraries of for- 
eign countries. In this new edition (the 
seventh) a new and original chapter on the 
“Hearing Problem” has been added and the 
chapter. on hearing tests has been revised. 
Dr. Phillips shows his understanding of the 
psychology of the deafened: 


“The day has gone by when the otologist’s 
full duty to his deafened patient ends with his 
professional verdict, or with such treatment 
as may be administered along the lines of 
prevention or cure. The peculiar psychology 
which accompanies the deafened condition 
creates the necessity for something more upon 
the part of the conscientious otologist. This 
is particularly true in cases where no hope of 
improvement of the hearing may be expected. 

“Here the otologist should become his pa- 
tient’s neighbor in the highest sense, for by 
instituting the proper measures for rehabilita- 
tion untold mental suffering may be avoided. 
The physician of today must be alive to the 
importance of surveying these psychological 
conditions and mental reactions of the deaf 
and deafened. Such a survey is invariably 
imperative, for defect of the hearing function 
means a serious crippling of one of the major 
senses... . The deafened person’s psycholog- 
ical reactions are varied and fall into several 
well-known classifications. The physician who 
studies the psychology of the deafened rec- 
ognizes it as unique; he will also recognize 
the man whose hearing has been impaired or 
lost, as being truly crippled. According to the 
present-day theory of rehabilitation, the deaf- 
ened person is as much in need of readjust- 
ment as any other cripple, if he is to be a 
self-sustaining citizen and not a charge upon 
society or the state.” , 


A Challenge! 


Can any League in the United States boast 
of six classes in lip-reading weekly, with one 
hundred sixty persons receiving instruction? 
Minneapolis can! Any others? Miss Ida P. 
Lindquist is in charge of the classes at the 
Minneapolis League. 


The majority of the publications of the 
various organizations contain announcements 
of gala Hallowe’en parties and coming Christ- 
mas Fairs, Yule-tide Markets and Bazaars. 
The annual sale is generally recognized as a 
never-failing means to increase treasury funds. 
The Federation wishes success to all of the 
organizations ! 
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Exhibits 


The Federation had a booth at the exhibit 
held in connection with the meeting of the 
American Public Health Association in Chica- 
go, October 15th-19th. Miss Susan A. Mur- 
phy, Executive Secretary of the Chicago 
League and a member of the Federation Com- 
mittee on Exhibits, officially represented the 
Federation. Miss Alice Wood, field worker 
for the Chicago League, was in charge of the 
booth during the day; Mrs. Utter, Miss Tor- 
rey, Miss Hosmer and Mrs. Steiner were the 
demonstrators in charge of the booth during 
the evening sessions. The Federation » wishes 
to thank these loyal workers and all others 
who contributed to the success of the exhibit. 
That the exhibit was well worthwhile has 
been proved by the number of calls already 
made upon the Chicago League. 


The Travelling Exhibits of the Federation 
have been used this fall by the Detroit League, 
the Springfield Club, the Cincinnati League 
and the Grand Rapids Guild. Both sets of 
posters are at present available. Write to 
headquarters if you are planning any exhibits 
where the Federation posters will help you. 


The Omaha League had a booth at the 
Nebraska State Fair this fall. The Salt Lake 
Club also had an exhibit at the Utah Fair. 
The St. Louis League was represented at the 
Fair in Sedalia by an interesting exhibit. All 
exhibits were successful, and valuable publicity 
was gained for the work of the organizations. 


Our Reading List 


Your attention is called to the. following 
articles: “The Hard of Hearing Child” by 
Mrs. James F. Norris in the September issue 
of Child Welfare Magasine; “Advice to the 
Hard of Hearing” by Dr. Wendell C. Phillips 
in Hygeia for October; “The Mind of Helen 
Keller” by Dr. Frederick Tilney, in the Octo- 
ber number of Personality. 


“The Deafened School Child” designated as 
the “Report of the Joint Committee on Health 
Problems in Education of the' National Educa- 
tion Association, and the American Medical 
Association with the cooperation of the Ameri- 
can Federation of Organizations for the Hard 
of Hearing and the New York League for the 
Hard of Hearing,” should be in the library of 
every local organization. Copies can be ob- 
tained at a reasonable cost by writing to the 
N. E. A. or to the A. M. A. 


New Organization 


The Glendale, California, Speech-Readers’ 
Club was organized on June 28th, 1928, with 
28 Charter Members. This organization is 


the outgrowth of the Public School Adult Lip- 
Reading Classes conducted by Miss Mary E. 
Rice. 


. The Guild 


On April 26, , six pupils of Miss L. 
Louise Smith met in her studio for the pur- 
pose of organizing the Memphis Lip-Readers’ 
Guild, At the third meeting held May 4, 1928, 
officers of the Guild were elected and ‘two 
weeks later a Constitution and By-Laws were 
unanimously adopted. The membership has 
increased from six to twenty-one and is look- 
ing forward to becoming a constituent body 
of the Federation. 

Since its beginning the Memphis Guild has 
been interested in the hard of hearing children 
of Memphis and has sought to interest the 
School Board (by letters and by personal in- 
terviews) in their welfare. The efforts of the 
Guild have been rewarded. The Memphis 
Board possesses a 4-A Audiometer and up to 
October the children in three schools had had 
their hearing tested. As a result, Miss L. 
Louise Smith has’ been appointed as the lip- 
reading instructor. The Memphis Eye, Ear, 
Nose and Throat Society has passed a resolu- 
tion requesting the Board of Education to 


increase the number of teachers to two this 


year, due to the large number of children 
found to have seriously defective hearing. 


Columbus Moves Forward 


Last summer Miss Carrie Jones, a teacher 
in the Ohio State School for the Deaf, con- 
ducted a seven weeks’ summer School of Lip- 
Réading for hard of hearing children, in one 
of the summer school buildings. In September 
Miss Ruth Housholder, who has been awarded 
the Federation Certificate, began her work as 
teacher of the hard of hearing children in the 
Columbus public schools. The Columbus 
League has been the moving factor in gaining 
these privileges for children with defective 
hearing. ‘ 


(Continued from page 817) 
for his vision of the Summer Course; it ex- 
tends its thanks to the Cleveland Association 
for the use of Hall House; to Mrs. Garfield 
for the use of her studio for the students’ 
reading room and to the staff of the Associa- 
tion for their never-failing cooperation. 

The students taking the special course, and 
some of the Association members, enjoyed an 
all-day boat trip to Cedar Point, Ohio, where 
the members of the Toledo League joined the 
group. Other pleasant diversions included a 
picnic at Mrs. Garfield’s home in Mentof, 
Ohio, and a party given by Miss Whildin 
(Chairman of the Teachers’ Committee and 
present throughout the course) at Hall House. 

The Federation desires to keep in touch 
with the graduates of this Special Course and 
will do everything in its power to place these 
teachers who are not now actively engaged in 
school, work. 

No definite plans have yet been made for a 
Special Course next summer. Watch for 
announcements. 
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News Notes 


The Denver League has a new club room 
at 415 17th Street. A Young People’s Club 
has been organized and many social events 
have been planned for the season. The printed 
bulletin “A Mile High” has made its bow 
and all departments in the League are very 
active. 


The Dayton League, through the efforts of 
its executive secretary, Miss Elizabeth Brand, 
secured the permission of the Superintendent 
of Schools to conduct a survey test the middle 
of October. The test was made with the 
Radioear. Miss Brand has been given per- 
mission to conduct a demonstration class with 
the pupils found to have defective hearing. 
She will receive no compensation for this work 
other than the joy in having the opportunity 
to sow the seeds for more extended surveys 
and lip-reading instruction later on after the 
public has been made to realize that such a 
need exists. 


In co-operation with the New York League, 


Teachers’ College of Columbia University is 
now offering a course in “Methods of Teach- 
ing Lip-Reading to Deafened Children.” Miss 
Estelle E. Samuelson is the instructor in 
charge. Among the guest lecturers are Dr. 
Wendell C. Phillips, Honorary President of 
the Federation and President of the New York 
League; Dr. Thomas Wood, Professor of 
Health Education, Teachers’ College; Dr. 
Edmund Prince Fowler, Dr. Harold Hays and 
Miss Annetta W. Peck of the Federation 
Board; and Dr. Harvey Fletcher, President- 
Elect of the Federation. 


Mrs. Louise Ackley, honorary life member 
of the Minneapolis League, recently celebrated 
her 92nd birthday by acting as hostess at a 
party in honor of the thirty other League 
members whose birthdays fell at the same 
season of the year. Mrs. Ackley has won 
an enviable place in the hearts of her asso- 
ciates by her ready smile and her gentle man- 
ner. She regularly attends the League meet- 
ings when the weather is good and her inter- 
est in the work for the deafened is unwavering. 


The Speech-Reading Club of Washington 
has moved into its new home at 1713 H 
Street, Northwest. The October meetings of 
the Club were held at the Y.W.C.A. Having 
experienced the joys of a home of their own, 
the members could not be content to have a 
temporary meeting place. Persistent efforts 
were rewarded when the present home (a 
ground flocr apartment) in one of the most 
desirable locations in the city was discovered 
to be available. 


Gary, Indiana, has engaged Miss Elizabeth 
Schleicher, a graduate of the Federation Sum- 
mer Course, to teach lip-reading to its hard 
of hearing children. Her duties include the 


handling of problems of vocational guidance 
for older students with defective hearing. 


The Richmond League has been active since 
its formation in its efforts to arouse interest 
in the hard of hearing child. It now has 
reason to rejoice, for the School Board of 
Richmond has purchased a 4-A Audiometer 
and is testing the hearing of the children in 
the Public Schools under the guidance of Dr. 
Thomas Ennett, Medical Director. Dr. Ennett 
has been interested in the hearing problem for 
some time and at all times he has given the 
League his hearty support. 


The Grand Rapids Guild, one of the newest 
constituent bodies of the Federation, has 
launched its printed bulletin, The Speech- 
Reader. Each issue will be devoted to some 
particular phase of the work. 


One of the outstanding accomplishments of 
the Jersey City League is the starting of 
classes for hard of hearing children. These 
classes are held every Saturday morning in 
the League rooms. It is hoped that in the 
near future this work will be taken over by 
the school system. 


Alameda, California, has taken a forward 
step in adult education by establishing lip- 
reading classes for hard of hearing adults. 
Mrs. E. J. Walker of Berkeley is the in- 
structor. 


On October 12 a Farewell Reception was 
given to Mrs. B. C. Bowen by members of 
the Toledo League. Mrs. Bowen and her son 
sailed for Paris on October 18 and will be 
gone for several months. During Mrs. 
Bowen’s absence, Miss Celia P. Nott, Chair- 
man of the Finance Committee of the Federa- 
tion, is acting as treasurer of the Federation 
and as a member of the Executive Committee. 


The September number of The Rainbow, the 
publication issued by the Detroit League, con- 
tained a very clever article entitled, “The State 
Fair Booth Tells a Tale.” All who have held 
exhibits in connection with their organization 
work have doubtless had similar experiences 
to those related in the article. The Detroit 
League has discovered a unique way to give 
the message to others. 


Notice 


Membership in the Federation and in the 
American Association to Promote the Teach- 
ing of Speech to the Deaf are entirely sepa- 
rate. If you belong to the Federation and to 
the Association you should have received two 
copies of the November Vorta Review. If 
you are entitled to two copies or to one copy 
and through some error have not yet received 
the proceedings of the St. Louis Conference, 
kindly notify headquarters at once. Perhaps 
you failed to send in your new address! 
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Under the Mistletoe’s Bow 


There was a young fellow named Syd, 
Who kissed his girl’s eye on the lid. 
Said she to the lad, 
“Your aim is quite bad; ‘ 
You should practice a bit”—and he did. 
—Anon. 


Guard Those Christmas Presents! A young 
couple who lived in the suburbs received 
quite a number of valuable presents for 
Christmas, so much so that they were a 
matter of comment.in the neighborhood. 
They were puzzled a few mornings later to 
receive two tickets for a popular show in 
the city. With the tickets was a card con- 
taining simply the words, “Guess who sent 
them?” ; 

The couple had much amusement in trying 
to identify the donor but failed in the 
effort. However, they duly attended the 
show and had a delightful time. On their 
return home, rather late, they were horri- 
fied to find the house stripped of practically 
everything of value, including, of course, 
the Christmas presents. As they looked 
about the place they finally noticed on the 
bare dining table a card similar to that 
which had been enclosed with the tickets. 
“Now you know!” it read. 


The Christmas Sermon. The sermon had 
been long and the clergyman expanded in 
detail on his text, “Thou art weighed in the 
balance and found wanting.” After about 
two hours the congregation became quite 
impatient and one by one began to leave, 
much to the annoyance of the preacher. 
Finally his patience reached a limit and as 
another member of the congregation arose 
in his seat and started to leave, the min- 
ister paused in his sermon and remarked, 
“That’s right, gentlemen; as fast as you 
are weighed, pass out.”—Passing Show. 


Speaking of Remarks. The supervisor of 
a western railroad received the following 
note from one of his track foremen: 

“I am sending in the accident report on 
Casey’s foot when he struck it with the 
spike maul. Now, under the ‘REMARKS,’ 
do you want mine—or do you want 
Casey’s?” 


VOLTS 


Chirrups and Cheer-ups, orig- 
inal, borrowed, and stolen 


~Too Late! The story is told of a gentle- 

man who attended a religious convention 
near New York City about the middle of 
December and at its finish went to the Big 
City for a few days during Christmas week. 
Writing to his wife about the place, he said: 
“New York is a wonderful city—but I do 
wish that I had come here before I was 
converted.” 


A young colored girl was trying to sound 
out her gentleman friend concerning Christ- 
mas gifts. “Rufus,” she said finally, “what 
does I git on Christmas this year?” 

“Shet yo’ eyes, Honey.” ordered Rufus. 

The girl obeyed. “Dey’s shet,” she said. 

“What does yo’ see, Honey?” asked 
Rufus. 

“I sees nothin’,” she replied. 

‘ “Dat’s whut youse goin’ to git,” he told 
er. 


Like Christmas Trees! 
“All that glitters is not gold,” 
But here’s the truth, though bitter; 
Lots of people that we know, 
Are satisfied with glitter. 
—American Boy. 
Christmas Greeting. Give a little, live a 
little, try a little mirth; Sing a little, bring 
a little happiness to earth. Pray a little, 
play a little, be a little glad. Rest a little, 
jest a little, if the heart is sad. Spend a 
little, send a little to another’s door. Give 
a little, live a little——love a little more! 
—Ottawa Citizen. 


The stranger was seeking information, 
says the Florida Grower. He leaned over the 
counter and spoke encouragingly to the local 
merchant. 

“Is this a healthy town?” he asked 

“Tt sure is,’ declared the merchant, en- 
thusiastically. “When I came here I hadn’t 
the strength to utter a word; scarcely a 
hair on my head, and I couldn’t walk across 
me fom and had to be lifted from my 

ed.” 

“That’s wonderful,” declared the tourist. 
amazed. “How long have you lived here?” 

“I. was born here,” said the merchant, 
turning away to attend to another cus- 
tomer. 
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Teachers of Lip-Reading for Adults - 


THE NITCHIE SCHOOL OF LIP-READING 
Founded by the late Edward B. Nitchie 
Faculty of Experienced Teachers 


gh Training Given the Deaf and Partially 
Careful Attention to the Development of a Natural Tone and Pitch of Voice 


Special Attention given to Children, with Practice Work based on their School Lessons 
Normal Courses for Prospective and Experienced Teachers in Lip-Reading 


INFORMATION AND CIRCULARS SENT ON REQUEST 
Office and Class Rooms in the 
CANADIAN PACIFIC BLDG., 342 MADISON AVE., NEW YORK CITY 


.THE TRASK SCHOOL OF LIP-READING 


AWARDED MEDAL OF HONOR AT THE SESQUI-CENTENNIAL, EXPOSITION 


912 GUARANTEE TRUST BUILDING 
1420 WALNUT STREET 
PHILADELPHIA, PENNSYLVANIA 


KINZIE METHOD 
MRS. JOHN E. D. TRASK, Principal 


LAKE ERIE SCHOOL OF SPEECH-READING 


2638 Euclid Avenue 
Cleveland, Ohio 


Courses of Private Lessons for All Grades 
Graded Practice Classes 
Current Topic Lectures 


MRS. JAMES R. GARFIELD, Principal 
Normal Graduate, Kinzie School of Speech.Reading 


MISS DOROTHY EVERETT 
Normal Graduate, New England School of Speech-Reading 


WASHINGTON SCHOOL OF SPEECH-READING 


MARY D. SUTER, Principal 


Normal Graduate, Nitchie School of Lip-Reading Post Graduate, Kinzie School of Speech-Reading 
PRIVATE LESSONS SMALL GROUP CLASSES PRACTICE CLASSES 
Telephone, Franklin 5058 - 1800 I ST., N. W., WASHINGTON, D. C. 


OMAHA, NEBRASKA 


KESSLER SCHOOL OF LIP-READING 
Private Lessons Small Classes Practice Department 
EMMA B. KESSLER, A.B., 203 North 20th Street, Omaha, Nebraska 


The Volta Review is the “Who’s Who” of the Speech-Reading World 
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- Teachers of Lip-Reading for Adults 


MISS MARGARET J. WORCESTER 
Normal Graduate, Muller-Walle Method; Postgraduate Kinzie Method 


SPEECH-READING, CORRECTION OF SPEECH DEFECTS 


October-June 
1509 Sherbrooke Street, West, MONTREAL, CAN. 


July-September 
67 Thomas Street, PORTLAND, MAINE 


THE KANSAS CITY SCHOOL OF LIP-READING 


IS AUTHORIZED TO GIVE THE NITCHIE NORMAL COURSE AND AWARD THE 
NITCHIE DIPLOMA TO QUALIFIED APPLICANTS 


PRIVATE LESSONS—SMALL CLASSES—PRACTISE DEPARTMENT 


MRS. VERNA OWEN RANDAL, PRINCIPAL 
Dwight Building, 1004 Baltimore Avenue, Kansas City, Missouri 


FRANCES HARROD DOWNES 
KINZIE METHOD 
Normal Graduate New England School of Speech-Reading 


PRIVATE LESSONS 
1745 K Street, N. W. 


GRADED CLASSES 


PRACTICE GROUPS 
WASHINGTON, D. C. 


Announcing that MISS LUCY McCAUGHRIN will give the Kinzie Normal 
Course and MISS VIRGINIA NEVILLE courses for the hard of hearing child, 
at the STUDIO OF SPEECH READING, beginning January 7th, 1929. 


MRS. ST. JULIEN CULLUM 


510 Greene Street 


Augusta, Ga. 


Minneapolis 
School of Lip-Reading 


443 Andrus Building 
Minneapolis, Minn. 
MISS IDA P. LINDQUIST, B.A., Principal 
MRS. W. F. PASCOE, Assistant 
Private Lessons Small Classes 
Daily Practice Class 
Large Weekly Practice Class 
Nitchie Method 


Chicago School of Lip-Reading 
for the Adult Deaf 


Practise Classes 
Nitchie Normal Course 


Private Lessons 
Small Classes 


MISS GERTRUDE TORREY, Principal 
MISS BERTHA LIESE, Associate 


Normal Graduates of the Nitchie School for the 
Hard of Hearing 


1012 AUDITORIUM BUILDING CHICAGO, ILL. 


Syracuse School of Lip-Reading 
254 East Onondaga St., Syracuse, N. Y. 


MISS ELIZABETH G. DELANY, A.B. 
and MULLER- 


DES MOINES SCHOOL OF 
LIP-READING 


(Formerly conducted by Mrs. Lucelia Miller Moore) 


ELIZABETH I. RANKIN 
Normal Graduate of Nitchie School of Lip-Reading 
Private Lessons Practice Department 
Conversation Classes 


209 Republic Bldg... Des Moines, Iowa 


TEACHERS’ TRAINING COURSE 


with special attention to Public School 
Teaching given by 


MISS LUCY ELLA CASE 
725 Story Bldg., Los Angeles 


GOOD HUMOR 


For your practice class 
Complete graded programs of three changes 
A LAUGH ON EVERY PAGE 


30c. per program 
Florida Studio of Lip-Reading 
Mary E. Steffey 


110 N. Delaware Ave. Tampa, Fla. 
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WALLE Methods 
Private Instruction. Small Group Classes 
Practice Classes 
: a Home Studio, 1408 Bellevue Avenue 
Phone, Warren 7364-M 


Teachers of Lip-Reading for Adults 


COLUMBUS SCHOOL OF 
SPEECH READING 


MRS. IDA H. WILSON 
Y.W.C.A., 60 South Third Street, Columbus, Ohio 


CORALIE N. KENFIELD 


Teacher of Lip-Reading to the Deafened. Authorized to 
give the Normal Training Course in the Nitchie and 
Muller-Walle Methods 


617 Shreve Building San Franciscc, Calif. 


THE MULLER-WALLE SCHOOL OF 
LIP-READING 
1424 Fidelity Bldg. Baltimore, Md. 
Miss Avondale N. Gordon, Principal 
Normal Training Course Given to Qualified 
Applicants 


SEATTLE, WASH. 3114 PLUM ST. 


The McKerral School of Lip-Reading 
Mrs. Lena McKerral, Principal 


Small Classes 
Muller-Walle Branch Normal Training School 


Individual Lessons. 


Aldina A> L. Galarneau, B. S. 
LIP-READING 
Individual and Group Instruction 
Normal Graduate of Muller-Walle School 


Boston 
18 Forest Park Avenue Springfield, Mass. 


Service to Hard of Hearing 


Board of Education Classes—Private Instruction 
Normal Course—Voice Training 
THE CLEVELAND SCHOOL OF 


LIP-READING 
LOUISE HOWELL 859 ROSE BUILDING 


SANTA BARBARA SCHOOL OF 
LIP-READING 
Miss Helen Scriver, B.A. 
Daily News Bldg., Santa Barbara, Calif. 


MRS. HOWELL WASHINGTON 
SCHOOL OF LIP-READING 
Graduate of Lake Erie School 


Murfreesboro, Tenn., and Watkins Bidg., Nashville 


STUDIO OF SPEECH-READING 


Kinzie Method 


Prwate Lessons Graded Practice Classes 
MRS. SAINT JULIEN CULLUM 
Normal Graduate—Lake Erie School 
510 Greene Street Augusta, Georgia 


MISS S. SPYKER 
Muller-Walle Method of Lip-Reading 
SPEECH RE-EDUCATION 


1448 JOSEPH ST. NEW ORLEANS, LA. 


Central Institute for the Deaf 


818 South Kingshighway St. Louis, Mo. 
Lip-Reading for the Adult Deaf 
Normal Training Class for Teachers of Lip-Reading 
to the Adult* Deaf 


PHOENIX SCHOOL OF LIP-READING 
Miss Anna Pinkerton 
Phoenix, Arizona 


MATA WESTERMAN 
SCHOOL OF LIP-READING 
700 Pittsburgh Bldg. St. Paul, Minn. 


MRS. ’"GENE WATSON 
Lip-Reading and Voice-Training for the 
Hard of Hearing 


33 West 50th St. New York 


Telephone, Circle 8502 101 W. 52nd St., N. Y. 
MISS OLIVE E. D. HART ‘ 

Specialist in Lip-Reading and Correcti peech 

Detects of all kinds, whatever the cause. Voice Im 
provement. Constructive, Inspirational methods. 


Lip Reading and Speech Correction 


Adults Children 
ELLA M. BRAUNLICH 
154 East 79th Street New York 


JANE B. WALKER 


Individual and Group Instruction in Speech Reading 
Tuesday Lectures Practice Classes 
THE WOMAN’S UNIVERSITY CLUB 
106 East 52nd Street New York 


MARTHA A. WAITE 
Lip-Reading for the Adult Deafened 
NITCHIE METHOD 
369 East 31st St. N. Y. 


DENVER STUDIO OF LIP-READING 
MRS. MATHILDA W. SMITH, B.A. 
910 East Twelfth Ave. Denver, Colo. 


Berkeley School of Lip-Reading 
Muller-Walle Method 


MRS. EDGAR J. WALKER 
2646 Dwight Way Berkeley, California 


PROVIDENCE SCHOOL OF SPEECH-READING 


MARIE L. SLACK 
428 CAESAR MISCH BLDG., PROVIDENCE, R. I. 


Mobile School of Lip-Reading 
For Adult Deafened 
NITCHIE METHOD 
Miss Heten B. Fow kes, Graduate Teacher 
162 S. Georgia Ave. MOBILE, ALA. 


MRS. THEODORE POINDEXTER 
1904 Leavenworth Street San 
INSTRUCTION IN LIP-READING 
Authorized to give the Teachers’ Normal Training 
Course in the Nitchie and Muller-Walle Methods 


\F 


Colby Studio of Speech Reading 
Ethel M. Colby 
100 W. Ferry Avenue Detroit, Michigan 


Unless yon have special instruction to pre- 
| vent it, your deafness will affect your voice 
and speech. Consult a trained teacher at 


once and keep your voice 
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Scientific aid for 
Western Electric 


AUDIPHONE 


Persons interested in a the engineers of the 
scientific hearing aid are Bell Telephone Labora- 
invited to write for in- tories with experience 
formation on the Audi- of half a century in the 
phone. This instrument development of electri- 
has been developed by cal communication. 


SCIENTIFIC EQUIPMENT DIVISION 


GraybaR 


ELECTRIC COMPANY 


Room 1511, Graybar Building 
Lexington Avenue and 43rd Street, New York 


Approved by the Committee on Advertisi of the American Federation of 
fer the of Hearing a 


NEW BOOKS 


For Teachers of Hard of Hearing 
Children 
WE OFFER: 


Elementary Lessons in Lip-Reading, by Mar- 
tha E. Bruhn, 248 pages, full cloth, $2.50 
plus postage. 

Lip-Reading for the Deafened Child, by 
Stowell, Samuelson and Lehman, 186 pages, 
cloth bound, $1.25 plus postage. 


For Teachers of the Deaf 
WE OFFER: 


Reading by Grades—An Outline of Work in 
Reading, by Annie McDowell Ervin, 48 
pages, heavy paper binding, 30c plus postage. 

How Best to Promote the Quality of Natural- 
ness in the Speech of the Deaf so as to 
Ensure Easy Intelligible Oral Intercourse 
with Those Who Hear, by G. Sibley Hay- 
cock (awarded Braidwood Gold Medal), 58 
pages, heavy paper binding, 50c plus postage. 


THE VOLTA BUREAU 
1601 35th St., N. W., Washington, D. C. 
Ask for our regular book list 


THE WRIGHT ORAL 
SCHOOL 


One West 120th St., New York City 
has just published two books by 


JOHN DUTTON 
WRIGHT 


“THE LITTLE DEAF 
CHILD” 


A book for parents 
$1.00, Postpaid 
and 


“A HANDBOOK OF PRAC: 
TICAL AURICULAR 
TRAINING” 
50c, Postpaid 
A third book by the same author is 
coming through the press 
“A HANDBOOK OF PRAC: 
TICAL SPEECH 
TEACHING” 

Orders now being taken. $1.25, Postpaid. 
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Organizations for the Hard of Hearing 


THE AMERICAN FEDERATION OF ORGANIZATIONS FOR 


THE HARD OF HEARING, INC. 


Promotes and assists the establishment of local organizations for the deafened. 
Is your group a Constituent Body? Write for particulars to the Secretary. 


1601 Thirty-Fifth Street, N. W. 


Washington, D. C. 


THE SPEECH READERS GUILD OF BOSTON, INC. 
339 Commonwealth Avenue, Boston, Mass. 


others. 


Welcome. 


A homelike centre for friendly intercourse, ‘ciucation, and social 
service among the hard of hearing. Bedrooms for students and 
Hearing tested by 3A audiometer and hearing instruments 
demonstrated by appointment. 
days and holidays, and at other times by appointment.—Visitors 


Office hours 9 to 5 daily, except Sun- 


CLEVELAND ASSOCIATION FOR THE HARD 
OF HEARING 


2638 Euclid Avenue, Cleveland, Ohio 


Visitors will find a welcome. 


Information bureau. 


TOLEDO LEAGUE FOR THE HARD OF 
HEARING WELCOMES ALL THE 


DEAFENED 
DEPARTMENTS: 
Lip-Reading Industrial 
Social Employment 
2313 Ashland Avenue Toledo, Ohio 


THE SPEEBCH-READING CLUB OF 
WASHINGTON 


is now in new quarters 
1713 H St, N. W. 
Visitors Welcome 


San Francisco League for the 
Hard of Hearing 
Club Rooms 
693 SUTTER STREET 
OPEN THROUGHOUT THE YEAR 


Hous: 1 to 5 Monday to Friday, Inclusive 


Meetings: Tuesday and Friday Evenings 


THE PITTSBURGH LEAGUE FOR THE 
HARD OF HEARING, INC. 
1105 HIGHLAND BUILDING 
An Educational and Social Center 
for the Deafened 
Visitors Cordially Welcomed 
CORA A. CRAWFORD, - Secretary 


THE MINNEAPOLIS LEAGUE FOR THE 
HARD OF HEARING, INC. 
A Social Center for the Deafened Adult 


Rooms open 9 to 


MRS. ALICE R. STROBRIDGE, EER Secretary 
1641 Hennepin Avenue 


The Chicago League for the Hard of Hearing 
206 EAST SUPERIOR STREET 


A Community Organization for the Deafened 


Constructive, Educational and Social 
Free Lip-Reading Classes and Employment Bureau 
Working for Prevention of Deafness 


Membership not restricted to the Hard of Hearing 


TRY 
LUDEN’S 
MENTHOL 
COUGH DROPS 
5 CENTS 


SOLD EVERYWHERE 
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THE NEW YORK 


HARD OF HEARING 
126 East 59th Street 


Social Centre for the Deafened of All Ages in all 
New York. Employment Bureau, Children’s bo 
Exhibition of Hearing Devices, Recreation and other 


activities. 
Our Open Door Invites You 


LEAGUE FOR THE 


THE SPEECH READING CLUB OF 
PHILADELPHIA 


2114 Locust Street 
MISS ROSAMOND G. WRIGHT, Sec. 


Do not fail to visit us when in the city. 


STRAIGHT LANGUAGE 
By Edith Fitzgerald 


Of interest to teachers and 
mothers of deaf children 


THE McCLURE CO., Inc. 
Staunton, Va. 


Price $3.15, postpaid 


BOOKS FOR THE DEAF 
By Louise Upham 
Principal of Cresheim Hall, Mt. bt Philadelphia, Pa. 
The Beginner’s Book. .. $1.00 
The Question Book—For Second ‘Classes... $1.00 


Language Drill Stories—For Third Year Classes. $1.00 
What People Do—Short Lessons on Occupations. $1.00 


Attractively illustrated in color—Order from the author 


Formation and Development of 
Elementary English Sounds 


By CAROLINE A YALE 
Revised and Enlarged Edition, 50 Cents 
CLARKE SCHOOL Northampton, Mass. 


TIMELY TOPICS 
The Standby of the Leading Teachers 
Games and Devices Unusual Topics 
Price, $14.00 
For the Scholastic Year of 8 Months 


Subscribe Now 


AUGUSTUS C. KNIGHT 
1144 Gorsuch Avenue Baltimore, Md. 


For 
oil photos and miniatures. 
of t Easy, fascinating work for 
ood returns for earnest 
Hear- hile learning. teach you at home. 
i ! Complete artists’ outfit furnished. Write 
ing for free booklet about our course be 


ae ART SCHOOL, Ine. 
Dept. 23-12, 1008 N. Dearborn St., Chicago 


COLUMBUS THE HARD OF 


Visitors Welcomed Throughout the 
Club Room, Second payed Y.W.C.A. Bldg. 
60 So. Third St. $ Columbus, Oh 


Martin Hall 


De Witt Park 
ITHACA 
NEW YORK 


Dr. Martin’s Corrective Work Includes 


| Stammering, Lisping, Cleft-Palate Speech 
and Any Form of Defective 


Speech; also Foreign Accent 


Particular Attention Given to Children 
Whose Speech Is Retarded 


Special Normal Courses. for the 
Preparation of Teachers 


readers about your needs in our WANT 
- There is no doubt about it—ADVER- 
TISING PAYS. 


He Could Not Have 
Been Irish 


FOR HE MISSED THE POINT 


Once upon a time a man criticized 
the Volta Bureau for recommend- 
ing hearing devices advertised in 
the Volta Review. Evidently he 
did not know about the high 
standards of the magazine’s adver- 
tising policy. All products adver- 
tised in these pages have been in- 
vestigated and found to be good 
and reliable. 


OF COURSE 


We Recommend What 
We Advertise 


: The Volta Review is the “Who’s Who” of the Speech-Reading World 
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INDEX TO ADVERTISEMENTS 


Schools of Lip-Reading Organizations for the Hard of Hearing 

ALABAMA | of Organizations, F 

te. Mi oston Guild, 
Mobile: Miss Helen B. Fowlkes, D Chicago League, FE si 

ARIZONA evelani ssociation, 
Phoenix: Miss Anna Pinkerton, D Minneapolis Lease, F 

ew Yor ague. 

CALIFORNIA Philadelphia Club, 
Berkeley: Mrs. Edgar J. Walker, D Pittsburgh Leagu | 
Los Angeles: Los Angeles School, C San Francisco 2 . 
San Francisco: Miss Coralie N. Kenfield, D Toledo League, F : 
San Francisco: Mrs. Theodore Poindexter, D Washington Club, F / 
Santa Barbara: Santa Barb-ra School, 

COLORADO; Hearing Instruments 
Denver: Studio of Lip-Reading, D 

American Earphone Company, K 

DISTRICT OF COLUMBIA American Phonophor Corporation, M 
Washington: Miss Francis Downes, C Dictograph Products Corporation, I 
Washington: Washington School, B Gem Ear Phone Company, J 

General X-Ray Company, L 

FLORIDA Electric Co., 
Tampa: Mrs. Mary E. Steffey, C Meyrowitz, Inc., I 


E. A. Myers & Sons, N 


GEORGIA Port-O-Phone Corporation, J 
Augusta: iss Lucy cCaughrin, Books 
ILLINOIS 
Chicago: Chicago School, C FOR CHILDREN, PARENTS, TEACHERS, ETC. 
IOWA A_ Handbook of Practical Auricular Training, John 
BRS Moi School, C D. Wright, E 
Des Moines: Des Moines ocr, A Handbook of Practical Speech Teaching, John D. 
New Orleans: Miss Sally Spyker, D ones & Pratt ; 


Books for Deaf Children, Louis Upham, G 


MAINE 
Portland: Miss Margaret J. Worcester, C J, W. Jones, 
Formation and ade ent ae Elementary English 
MARYLAND y Res 
1 
Baltimore: Miss Avondale N. Gordon, D Caroline A. Valeo 
MASSACHUSETTS — ht Language, Edith Fitzgerald, G 
Springfield; Miss Aldina A. 4 Galarneau, D ittle Deaf Child, John D. Wright, E 
Boston: Muller- LIP-READING TEXT-BOOKS 
Boston: New Engla Bruhn: Elementary Lessons in Lip- 
MICHIGAN rin: Mentor Cour 
Detroit: Mrs. Ethel M. Colb arheld an aughrin: Mentor Course in Speech- 
Reading for Adults, G 
Ypsilanti: Michigan State College, A Nit Reading, K 
MINNESOTA 
Mi School, C 
Schools for the Correction of Speech 
MISSOURI MISSOURI 
Kansas City: Kansas City School, C ot 2 
NEBRASKA NEW YORK 
; Ithaca: Martin Inst., G 
Omaha: Kessler School, B New York City: Miss Olive E. D. Hart, D 
YORK 
rookl Miss Martha A. Waite, D 
Ree oe York City: Miss Ella M. Braunlich, D Oral Schools for Deaf Children 
New York City: Miss Olive E. D. Hart, D 
e or ‘ity: ane B. er, 
Gok Cite) “Gene © Kensington: Miss Reinhardt’s School, H 
Syracuse: Syracuse School, © MASSACHUSETTS i 
OHIO Northampton: The Clarke School, H 
Cleveland: Cleveland School, D 
Cleveland: Lake Erie School, B MICHIGAN 
Columbus: Columbus School, D Ypsilanti; Michigan State Normal College, H 
PENNSYLVANIA MISSOURI 
Philadelphia; Trask School, B St. Louis: Central Institute, Back Cover 
RHODE ISLAND 
NEW YORK 
Sack, New York City; Wright Oral School, Back Cover 
TENNESSEE 
Nashville: Mrs. Washington, D Miscellaneous 
WASHINGTON 
Seattle: McKerral School, D H : 
uden’s Ss, 
CANADA National Art Schack 
Montreal: Miss Margaret J. Worcester, C Want Ads, K 
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CHRISTMAS EVE 


By Tueresa V. BEarD 


The world is abroad in the streets tonight 

Seeking a gift for a friend’s delight— ~ 
And I am one of the throng; 

Everyone looking for something new, 

But the gift I am choosing again for you 
Is the old, old Christmas Song. 


I send you the words—how lovely they are— 


I send you the quickening thrill 
Of memoried phrases, returning again, 
The centuried cadence, the ageless refrain, 
I send you the Song of Goodwill. 


I send you the song of the sleeping town, 

Of the three great camels, kneeling down 
In the purple dusk of morn 

By the side of the star-lit path that led 

To the open door of the cattle shed 
Where the promised Child was born. 


The song of Mary, her innocent eyes 
Flooded with wonder and grave surprise, 
And her eager, girlish joy 
At the entering in of the ancient Kings 
Laden with odorous offerings 
All for her beautiful Boy! 


Oh! the world is abroad in the street tonight 
Seeking a gift for a friend’s delight, 
And I by the world beguiled; 
But the gift my heart is offering you 
Is not of the street, it is nothing new, 


~The Song of Mother and Child! 


King, Shepherd and Angel, Child, Mother and Star! 
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No bigger than a dime 
is the earpiece of . . 


The New 
Acousticon 


If you are hard of hearing, you will be de- 
lighted with the Silver Anniversary Model 
ar Covslones after 25 years of service to 
the deafened . . . which we are now demon- 
strating, free. 

It is the smallest, the lightest, the least 
conspicuous of all hearing-aids, with a new 
and tiny “full-tone”’ receiver, or earpiece, 
no bigger than a dime, worn in the ear 
without headband or cther attachment. 

Its new will enable you to hear 
clearly and distinctly, and you can wear it 
without the least embarrassment, without 
compromising your pride. 

May we not show you the fineness, and 
refinements, of this amazing new instru- 
ment? Call at any of our branch or agents’ 
offices today, or write Dept. B. 


DICTOGRAPH PRODUCTS CORPORATION 
220 WEST 42ND STREET 
NEW YORK 


ACOUSTICON 


a scientific hearing-aid of proven merit 


Unbiased Advice for the Deaf 

We carry a complete assortment of all 
the worthy hearing devices on the market 
—American and European; electrical and 
non-electrical; many without head b 

or cords. Special trial offer of the equip- 
ment our experts consider the best for 
you. For 50 years we have been giving 
expert, unbiased advice to the deafened. 


Booklet V free om request 


“Headquarters for Hearing D vices” 
$20 Fifth New York 


This advertisement has been approved by the 
Committee on Advertising of the American Fed- 
eration of Organizations for the Hard of Hearing. 


A COURSE IN ENGLISH 
For Pupils in Deaf Schools 


By J. W. JONES 
Superintendent of the Ohio School for the Deaf 


Book I, for Upper Primary Grades, revised $0.60 
Book II, for Intermediate or Grammar Grades 60 
Book Til, for High School Grades, revised 

and a_ Self-Instructor 
Illustrated Reader for Pupils of the 3rd and 

4th Grades 
First Lessons in Geography, Grace M. Beattie 1.00 

Published by 


STATE SCHOOL FOR THE DEAF 
COLUMBUS OHIO 


Just Published 
ELEMENTARY 
LESSONS IN LIP READING 


By MARTHA BE. BRUHN 
Muller-Walle School of R , 
Principal, alle School of Lip Reading, 


This book, Ei tary L in Lip Reading, 
is not a new theory of instruction in the art, but 
is the result of a growing demand for simple, classi- 
fied material, adapted for use in the teaching of lip 
reading in the public schools in our large cities. 
Based entirely upon the well-known Mauller-Walle 
method as taught to the hard of hearing adult since 
1902, its’ fundamental principles are identical with 
those outlined in the previous publications,* but the 
drills and exercises are entirely new, having been 
especially prepared for the needs of children. 

Not only have the lessons in this book been 
ont and graded for the schoolroom, but they 
ave been tested by actual experience as to their 
adaptability to the teaching of lip reading to the 
children for whom they are intended. 

Besides the regular work assigned to the various 
lessons, this book also contains over 200 review 
questions which are not only useful in themselves, 
but form a basis upon which the teacher may 
build many more similar questions which sugggest 
themselves to her during the presentation. 


La ay Two has various exercises on homophenous 
wor 
248 pages, full cloth, postpaid, $2.50 


*The Muller-Walle Method of Lip eis. for the 
Deaf. (Bruhn Lip Reading System) by rtha E. 
Bruhn. Copyright, 1915, 1919, 1924. 
Address all orders to 
THE NICHOLS PRESS, PUBLISHERS 
LYNN, MASS. 


Healthy! 
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The Magic of Hearing 
What It Might Mean To You 


The intimate hour with 
friends — the important 
business interview, the 
delights of theatre or @ 
the inspiration of church 
—the never ending joys 
of music—how vitally 
these depend on hearing! 
What a pity, then, that 
so many suffer from de- 
fective hearing, when 
there is a way to hear. 


The Little Gem 
EARPHONE 


Not only reproduces sound yee 4 but acknowl- 
edged the least conspicuous aid to hearing. 


WORN WITHOUT HEADBAND 


A practical sensible efficient instrument based on 
ae scientific knowledge. Awarded the Gold Medal 
at the Panama-Pacific Exposition in competition 
with the World, and its superior quality is still un- 
challenged. 
Write for booklet or call personally for 
FREE expert advice and demonstration. 


GEM EAR PHONE CO., INC. 


Room 806 V. R. Marbridge Bldg. 
47 West 34th St. New York City 


Approved by the Committee on Advertising of the 
a Federation of Organizations for the Hard 
earing. 


DEAF 


ar 
have discarded all other makes of hearing 
devices for the better hearing the 


PORT-O-PHONE 


gives them. You have the same opportuni 
offered you today, that they had! We will 
send you a PORT-O-PHONE to try in your 
own home for 


15 DAYS without DEPOSIT or EXPENSE 


Use it FREELY—compare it with anything 
you have or can obtain and convince your- 
self, as thousands of others have done, that 
the PORT-O-PHONE will give you BETTER 
HEARING than you can get in any other 


way. 


If, for any reason, you do not wish to keep 
the PORT-O-PHONE after trying it, return 
it! You will at least know WHERE to get 
ae best possible hearing, when you are ready 
or it. 


The Port-O-Phone Corporation 
1919-V, Broadway, New York City 
N. W. Corner 64th Street 


Approved by the Committee on Advertis of the 
SS of Organizations for Hard 
learing. 


THIRD EDITION 
ENLARGED AND REVISED 


The Muller-Walle Method 
Lip-Reading 
For the Deaf 


By MISS MARTHA E. BRUHN 
Principal of School for Deaf, Boston 


Price by mail, postpaid, $3.50 


Sold by all Booksellers 
or sold direct 


By Thos. P. Nichols & Sons Co. 
Publishers, Lynn, Mass. 


Miss Bruhn is one of the best-known 
authorities in the country and a teacher of 
large experience. This accounts for the 
wonderful sale which this book has had. 
Its revision brings the book thoroughly up 
to date with all the latest methods. It is 
used as a text-book in some of the public 
schools and in many of the leading schools 
for the deaf. 


Story Charts 


For Class Work with Young 
Children 


Series I. Three charts of 12 
stories each, with manual__$10.00 
Series II. Four charts of 12 
stories each, with manual___$17.00 
Series III. Myths $10.00 
Series I, II and III_._______. $35.00 


CLARKE SCHOOL, Northampton, Mass. 


Language Stories 
and Drills 


Books I, II, III and IV 
by 
Gertrude W. Croker, Mabel K. Jones and 
M,. Evelyn Pratt 


Illustrated ‘by Tony Sarg 
Price per copy, $1.25 
Teachers’ Manuals, $.50. Postage not 
Send orders to 
CROKER, JONES & PRATT 


Public School 47, 225 East 23rd St. 
New York City 


included. 
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Swe 


Sane 


WANT COLUMN 


Rates: Four lines (about 25 words), $1.00 for 
one insertion, or $2.00 for three insertions. 
For each additional line, 25 cents an insertion. 
Cash with orders. Address Advertising Dept. 


THE VOLTA REVIEW 
1601 35th ST., N. W., WASHINGTON, D. C. 


WANTED—A thoroughly trained and 
oral teacher of life-long association with the deaf 
desires a position for the year 1928-29. Address 
Box 4, care of the Volta Review. 


WANTED—Hard-of-hearing young | lady, expert 
typist and lip-reader, ten years’ experience teaching 
piano, rhythm work and grades, hte x position as 
teacher or secretary. Address J. A. E., care of the 
Volta Review. 


Use this space to tell our 
readers about your WANTS. 
It will bring results. There 
is no doubt about it— 


ADVERTISING PAYS! 


. NECESSARY 


The Ideal Hearing Device 


TRADE-MARK 


“SUPER - EAR 


NEW MODEL “H” 
NOW READY 


NO BATTERY 
NO CORDS 
NO HEADBAND 


Most Natural 
Tone Quality 


THOUSANDS NOW USED SUCCESSFULLY BY 
JUDGES, TEACHERS, MERCHANTS, ETC. 


Versatility: 

1. Attached direct to ear or worn with headband. 

2. Universal for either left, right or both ears. 

3. May be covered by ladies’ hair or hat. 

4. Applied with lorgnette handle or held by hand. 
WRITE TO-DAY 

For literature, prices and liberal trial offer. Address 


AMERICAN EARPHONE COMPANY, Inc. 
10 East 43rd St., D2, N. Y. C. 


Approved by the Committee on Advertising of the 
American Federation of Organizations for the 
Hard of Hearing 


“The only authoritative work in 
this country upon its subject.” 


READING 


Principles and Practice 
EDWARD B. NITCHIE 


This authoritative textbook contains the — 
ciples put into successful practice by 
Nitchie as head of the New York School for the 
Hard of Hearing (now the Nitchie School of oe 
Reading). The volume is a thorough handboo 
is adapted to self-instruction and can be us 
without a teacher. 


. The Latest, Most Authoritative 
Textbook on Lip-Reading 


ADVANCED 
LESSONS IN 
LIP-READING 


By 
ELIZABETH HELM NITCHIEB 
(Mrs. Edward B. Nitchie) 
Principal of the Nitchie School of Lip-Reading 


In response to a country-wide demand by 
teachers, Mrs. Nitchie has prepared this authori- 
tative textbook for advanced students in_lip- 
reading—both for those who study with a 
teacher and for those who are continuing their 
work at home. Intended to supplement any 
standard text or method 


Each $2.50 Per Copy 

Discount to teachers 
FREDERICK A. STOKES COMPANY 
443 4th Avenue New York 


Have You Read It? 


EARS AND THE MAN: Studies in 
Social Work for the Deafened 


PECK-SAMUELSON-LEHMAN 


It is a splendid bock for anyone with deficient 
hearing to read, and one with normal hearing may 
profit by it.—Boston Evening Transcript. 


Price $2.00 postpaid through The New York League 
for the Hard of Hearing, Inc., 126 East 59th Street, 
New York City. 
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frequently have to 


Guess What ts Said ? 


Impaired hearing like any 
other physical disability should 
be given prompt attention. 
Consult your doctor without 
delay. The Audotor is sold 
only upon his prescription. 


Doctors are requested to write 
to us for technical data re- 
garding the Audotor, its use 
and the effect of its rhythmic 
Air Wave Vibrations on the 
organs of hearing. 


Misunderstanding is frequently the cause 
of costly errors. Where absolute fixation 
has not taken place in the middle ear, the 
annoyance of defective hearing and the 
danger of costly misunderstandings can now 
be lessened in many cases. Science has pro- 
vided a means. 

The AUDOTOR method for treating deafness 
is a systematic and helpful corrective measure and 
is prescribed by physicians. The AUDOTOR, a 


_ result of exhaustive scientific research, has been 


recognized by the medical profession. 

The treatment provides a rhythmic passive 
exercise of the mobile parts of the ear. It seeks 
to fit the ear to receive and recognize conversational 
tones of lesser intensity. 

Consult your doctor for examination and treat- 
ment of your ears. We will gladly tell you about 
the Audotor, how it operates and what may 
reasonably be expected of it. 


Mail the Coupon for More Complete Particulars 
GENERAL X-RAY COMPANY, Park Sq. Bldg.., BOSTON, MASS. 


Send further information about the 


My name 


‘Audotor” 


Address 


My doctor 


Address 
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PHONOPHOR ANNOUNCES 
THE NEW 


Their Newest Aid and Finest Contribution 
to the Relief of the Deafened 


Years of patient research and experiments 
by Dr. K. W. Hausser, Professor of Physics 
at the University of Heidelberg, Dr. Helmut 
Sell and Dr. Max Waldhausen of the world 
famous electro acoustic laboratories of 
Messrs, Siemens and Halske of Berlin (Ger- 
many) have now resulted in the creation 
of the new UNIVERSOTONE. 


In this one tiny instrument, with simple 
adaptations quickly made by the user, the 
gees range of aid possibilities 
as been incorporated and with it, a re- 
markable purity of tone and freedom from 
static and distortion. 


By the instant addition of a tiny Am- 
plifying Unit, the “Booster Element,” the 
power of the transmitter is enormously in- 
creased, maintaining however, entirely the 
rare tonal qualities. The transmitter weighs 
but a few ounces and is not much larger 
than the average billfold. A simple, built- 
in regulator or Rheostat permits instant 
adjustment to any desired volume of sound, 


The ingenious adaptability of the UNI- 
VERSOTONE makes it an instrument that 
may be used with equal facility in intimate 
home conversation or for long distance, 
as in church, theatre, etc. 


The exquisite little Midget earpiece is so 
tiny that it is worn IN not ON the ear. 
This, and a slim silken cord, are all that 
need be visible. All cords are removable 
and instantly replaceable—a new feature— 


and a complete set of spare cords is sup- 
plied with each instrument. Defective 
interfere 
with the constant use of the instument. 


The. very small and light weight New Bat- 


tery Box (patent applied for), an exclusive 
its the use of ordinary flash- 
light dry 


erywhere. 
reduces operating cost about one half. 


Illustrated literature giving full details will 
be gladly sent upon request. 


There is a revelation in store for you! 


AMERICAN PHONOPHOR CORPORATION 
19 West 44th Street, New York, N. Y. 


PHONOPHOR 0/Course 


the Hard of Hearing 
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The RADIOEAR 


FOR THE HOME, OFFICE, SCHOOL, CHURCH, THEATRE AND 
LECTURE ROOM 


ALL-ELECTRIC—NO BATTERY 


FROM PHOTOGRAPH OF THE RADIOEAR TEACHING SET IN CLASS 
ROOM OF THE WESTERN PENNSYLVANIA SCHOOL FOR THE DEAF 


With the Radioear Teaching Set the same method is used in teaching the 
hard of hearing and the deafened as with the normal hearing child. When 
the eye fails we assist it with glasses. Why refuse similar help for the ear? 
Find out what the Radioear has been doing for the pupils in some of the 
leading schools of U. S. and Canada during the past year. 


The demand for a Teaching Set for the deafened child 
in the home is now met with four models with Phono- 
graphic Equipment, available at prices from $450 to $2000. 
All-Electric—No Battery. 


Do we not owe it to the deafened child to at least find 
out what this new development can do for him? 


E. A. MYERS & SONS 


3400 Forbes Street 
PITTSBURGH, PENNSYLVANIA 


Approved by the Committee on Advertising of the American Federation of Organizations 
for the Hard of Hearing F 
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What You Should Know 


about 


The American Association 
| to Promote the Teaching of 
| Speech to the Deaf 


The object of the Association is “to aid schools for | 
the deaf in their efforts to teach speech and speech- | 
reading.” It carries out this purpose by providing tui- | 
1 tion for classes of normal students, by sponsoring sum- | 
mer normal schools, by holding biennial summer | 
meetings with educational and inspirational programs, | 
| by answering inquiries conrsrning the education of the _ | 
| deaf and the hard of hearing, by conducting a teach- 
| ers’ agency free to all members, by furnishing lists of | 
schools where instruction in speech and speech-reading 
may be obtained, and by publishing a magazine which 
keeps its readers in touch with work for the deaf and 
the deafened all over the world. This magazine, the 
Votta Review, is free to all members of the Asso- 
ciation. 


The Association welcomes to its membership all 
persons who are interested in any of its work. Active 
membership dues are $3.00 a year, with no entrance 
fee. One may become a life member by making a sin- 
gle payment of $50.00—in installments, if preferred. 


The Association maintains, at the Volta Bureau, 
one of the best libraries in the world on subjects relat- 
ing to deafness. Members who wish to read or study 
the volumes are welcome at any time. The library is 
open daily from 9 A. M. to 4.30 P. M., except on 
Saturday and Sunday. 
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THE WRIGHT ORAL SCHOOL 


FOR THE DEAF AND PARTIALLY DEAF 


Provides a Complete Education by the Speech Method, from Kindergarten to 
College Entrance 


“WHERE THE CHILD IS MADE A STUDY” 


A refined boarding and day school with home atmosphere. 
Separate houses for bovs and giris. 

Advantages: Individual Attention: Personal care of House- 
mothers and Masters; Instruction entirely Oral or Aural; Large 
Faculty; Educational Opportunities of New York City. Ap- 
plicants of 24% years admitted as day pupils; applicants of 4 
years admitted as boarding pupils 


Large Enough to be a Real School 
Small Enough to be a Real Home 


The School Staff also conducts a 
CORRESPONDENCE COURSE FOR MOTHERS OF LITTLE 
DEAF CHILDREN 


Which has been prepared and copyrighted by ‘the Founder and 
Advisor, John Dutton Wright, and by which parents are enabled 
to save for their children the priceless years before school age is 


reached, and begin at home their training in lip-reading, speech, 


ONE OF OUR GIRLS and auricular development. 
THE SCHOOL HAS JUST PUBLISHED TWO BOOKS BY JOHN DUTTON WRIGHT 


“The Little Deaf Child.” a book for parents. $1.00, postpaid, and 
“A Handbook of Practical Auricular Training.” 50c, postpaid. 

A third book by Mr. Wright is coming through the press for which advance orders are being taken. 
“A Handbook of Practical Speech Teaching.” $1.25, postpaid. 


ONE MOUNT MORRIS PARK, WEST, NEW YORK CITY 
(Now known as 1 Nathan Davis Place) 


Central Institute 
for the Deaf 


Private Beautiful Fireproof 
Home School Site Building 


The policy and scope of this School have been approved by an Advisory Council of Prominent Ear 
Specialists and progressive Educators of the Deaf. 
ORAL. SCHOOL FOR DEAF CHILDREN 
This School offers all advantages of Exclusive Oral Training and constant expert supervision. 
Classes limited 
NORMAL TRAINING SCHOOL 


Classes for Teachers of Deaf Classes for Teachers of Lip-Reading for Adult Deaf 

Systematic Course in two semesters of Lectures, Course in Normal Training for Teachers of Lip-: 

Class Work, Observation, and Practice Teaching in Reading to the Adult Deaf includes: Observation, 

elementary and grammar grades by oral methods Theory, Technique, Story Telling and Practice 
exclusively. Teaching. 

INSTRUCTION IN LIP-READING FOR ADULTS 
Private and class instruction for the Adult cox’ on ard Conversational classes for advanced 
up 


CORRECTION OF DEFECTS IN SPEECH 


The correction of voice and speech defects; imperfect phonation, indistinct articulation, lisping, 
stuttering and stammering 


Illustrated catalog and full particulars sent on request 
Dr. M. A. Goldstein, Director Miss Julia M. Connery, Principal 


Address all communications to the Central Institute for the Deaf 
818 S. KINGSHIGHWAY ST. LOUIS, MO. | 
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